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Iiitellcc* 
tual and 
Moral 
element? 
contrasted 


The two 

shonld 

harmonise. 


Harmony 

seldom 

found. 


Conscience 
a special 
source of 
informa- 
tion in 
Morality. 


The intellectual and moral elements are quite 
distinct from each other. Tlie intellect may he 
Ivigorous while the moral condition is depressed ; 
and the moral powers may be highly developed 
without a corresponding mental culture. 

In a well-regulated mind there is an intimate 
harmony between these two elements. Knowledge, 
however attained, ought ever to contribute to mau’s 
moral well-beino-. 

O 

Such a regulated mental constitution does not, 
however, exist generally. The mind in this world 
is kept so much under the influence of external 
things, that sufficient time is rarely allowed for 
retirement and calm reflection. 

The science that deals with moral phenomena 
is both important and difficult, so difficult that little 
progress could be effected Avithout some special 
aid. This aid is fuimished by conscience. Thus hi, 
nmraK enquiries „jiA''e„ are guided . not .only, by ordi- 
mux.scieutifmjAriuciq)les, but also by the dictates of 
conscience. 



PEEFACE. 


The objects for ■\vhicli this little ■work has been compiled 
are the same as those already indicated in the Preface to 
the Analysis of the Intellectual PoAvers. The Iavo Ana- 
lyses together form a complete synopsis of Abercrombie’s 
treatise, and contam all the matter which the author considers 
at present necessary for second-year students of the Cal- 
cutta Uuiversitj'. 

It "will be observed that in the Chapter on the Theories 
of Morals, quotations have been given from most of the 
ethical vrritevs aaIioso systems have been considered. These 
quotations may, perhaps, appear out of place in a mere Aua*- 
lysis ; but as Abercrombie’s descriptions are generally very 
brief, it seemed that this part of the work might be amplified 
AAdth some adA'antage. The passages selected, it is hoped, 
Avill convey a correct^ though of course -most inadequate. 
Anew of the doctrines to which they refer ; and Avill prove 
intei’estiug to the reader as containing the ipsissima verba 
of some of the greatest masters of ethical science. 

To render this book more useful than it ■would be as 
mere absh^act, a collection of Notes .and Dissertations 
has been added. The Notes in Appendix I. are intended 
to illustrate the text : the Dissertations in Appendix H.* have 
reference to matters not touched upon in the Analysis 

* It was not till after sending the Analysis and Notes to the press 
that the author began to revieAV the matcri.als collected for form- 
ing” this Appendix. After careful consideration, it nppeared that 
the Dissertations AA'cre too long and too numerous to admit of 
their fonning an Appendix to the Analysis. The original plan, 
therefore, has not been fulty carried out ; and Appendix II., a.s it 
noAV appears, contains only such matter as maybe useful to second- 
year students. The Dissertations Avhich were to huve completed 
the second Appendix, Avill be published separately. 
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Passion or appetite pimply rirgos iis to fi ccvtaiii olpcct, witli- 
out regariliiig the chnracler of the means cmplovod. liejlec- 
lion or conscic7)cc comes in and disapprove'. '\Vliicli i' to be 
obeyed? Surely the latter. The principle of conscience or 
reflection being compared with the various appetite.', pa"ions, 
and ailections, the former is manifc.stly .'uperior, without 
regard to strength. The passions and .a])pctitc.s h.ave pim-cr\ 
but conscience has anthoi-iti/. No notion can be formed of 
conscience, without baking in judgment, direction, superin- 
tendcncy. This is a constituent part of the idea, and, therefore, 
of the facidty itself: to pre.'ide aild govern, from the vciy con- 
stitution of man, belongs to it. Had it strength, as it lind 
right : had it power, as it had manifest authority, it would 
absolutely govern the world. 


[BUTLER, Rrv. Josern, n. n,, a learned English Bishop, 
lie was the author of the celebrated ‘ Analog}' of Religion.’ 
His ethical speculations are contained in his sermons en- 
titled Human Nature.’ — (b. 1G92 — d. 1752).] 

Plato’s view of HmiAN Nature. 

yi I 

Plato divided the soul into three dilTercnt natures : 

Ht. — Reason, or the governing power. 

2nd . — The irascible element, including the passions founded 
on pride and resentment. 

3rd . — The appetites, or passions which liave pleasure for 
their object. 

Virtue cxliibited itself only when each of these three facul- 
ties confined itself to its proper office, without attempting to 
encroach upon that of any other, when reason directed, and 
passion obeyed ; and when each ])assion performed its proper 
duty easily, and without reluctance. 


[Plato, (B. C. 429 — 347), was a native of Athens, 
a disciple of Socrates, and founder of the Academic School. 
He developed tb(^?3^l5i‘^tec^•^A?h’h^h^91^1W^;fl^^ttfcording^ 
to this doctrine, al^th^ ^l^ffyvhjch t^s workf^,<^ 
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itself. It is iutCuded that tlie Analysis aud Appendices 
togetliev should forai a complete compendium of the subject 
treated of. 

Questions have been added which will enable the leai’ii- 
er to test his knowledge by occasional self-examination. 

In the Preface to the Analysis of the Intellectual Powers, 
it was stated that Psychology was not considered by the 
author a subject adapted for the First Examination in Arts. 
The same objections which apply to Ps5’’chology do not 
apply so strongly to Ethics, but there are other objections 
which may be urged against the latter subject, quite as 
serious, it appears to me, as those which may be urged 
against the former. All onr teaching up to the B. A. 
Examination should bo as definite as possible. The un- 
developed mind requires certainty, not doubt ; any subject, 
therefore, which still affords a battle-gi’ound for conflicting 
opinions, had better be dismissed till the judgment is ripe, 
and the imagination controlled by the intellect. 

I should cei’tainly place Ethics in the category of sub- 
jects to be avoided by the mere tjTO. A sufficient agree- 
ment does not as yet obtain among the greatest thinkei’s 
to warrant us in regarding Ethics as a definitely constitut- 
ed science for dogmatic purposes. The two great and 
hostile schools of thought, which have so long contended 
for the victoiy, still flourish, and still claim our impartial 
consideration, tliough one only* may secure our iindivid- 

* For iny own part, I adhere to n system wliieh, as interpreted 
hy most of its supporters, dooms both these schools to a s])cedy 
extinction, .and regards them even now as chiefly valuable in 
order to illustrate the history of the human mind. The system 
I allude to is that of Comte. If Comte’s classification is correct, 
mental science must eventually be incorporated with Biology ; 
while moral science, de.aling as it docs with the most special pheno- 
mena, namely, those of the individual man, must fonn the conqilc- 
nient of Sociology, wliich deals with man in the aggregate. The 
ethic.nl systems, both of ancient aud modern times, from Socrates 
to Bentham, all belong to what Comte would term the meta- 
jihysical stage of moral science. 




According to these definitions, an action may be ri"ht, in 
one sense, and ivrong in another. ° 

It is the relative rectitude of an action which determines 
the moral desert of the agent; but it is its absolute rectitude 
which determines its utility to his worldly interests, and to the 
Tvelfaic of society. And it is only so foi* as relative and ab- 
solute rectitude coincide, that utility can be affirmed to be a 
quality of Virtue. 

A strong sense of Duty will, indeed, induce us to avail 
ourselves of all the talents we possess, .and of all the in- 
formation within our reach, to act agreeably to the rules 
of absolute rectitude. And, it we fail in doing so, our ncf^li- 
gence is criminal. _ But still, in every particul.ar instance, our 
duty consists in doing wliat appears to us to be right at the 
time ; and if, while we follow this rule, we should "incur any 
blame, our demerit does not arise from acting according to an 
erroneous judgment, but from our previous mlsemployWnt of 
the means we possessed, for correcting the en-ors to which our 
judgment is liable.— 

[STEWART, Dogaud, (b. 1753, in Edinburgh— d. 1828). 
He was a disciple of Reid, and was, for many years, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

The following is an outline of Ids ethical system : 

_ The Active Principles of man are : I, Appetites ; 2, De- 
. sires ; 3, Affections ; 4, Self-love ; 5, Tlie iloral Faculty. 

The three first are ‘ Instinctive or Implanted Propensities ’ • 
the lico last ‘ Rational and Governing Principles of Action. ’ ' 

The elementary desires are as follows : The desire (i.) of 
Knowledge; (ii.) of Society; (iii.) of Esteem; (iv.) of 
Power ; (v.) of Superiority. 

Tlie affections are sub-divided into Benevolent and Male- 
volent. The Benevolent are the Parental and Filial affections, 
the_ affections of Kindred, Love, Friendship, Patriotism, 
Universal Benevolence, Gratitude, Pity to the distressed. 
The Malevolent are Hatred, Jealousy, Envy, Revenge, 
Misanthropy ; all which may be gr.afted on the single principle 
— Resentment. ^ 

The instinctive propensities are under the 'control of the two 
rational and governing principles, self-love and the moral 
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cil allogitiiice. No-vv if the stiulciit is to acquire any 
kno^Ylct^gc worth haviugn it is essential that ho shouhl 
not confine his attention to one only of the great Ethical 
systems : materials shouhl be supplied which may enable 
him to form a correct estimate of both, and in amving 
at his conclusions he should carefully consider all the ar- 
guments, whether favorable or adverse, which may be 
brought to bear upon .them. The result, however, of 
such a course as that here indicated, would be to produce 
a most undesirable perplexity and confusion in minds 
which had not prcviousl}' undergone a systematic and 
special discipline. To avoid this perplexity, the subject 
has to be treated in the most partial manner ; and the 
effect of our one-sided teaching is, either to induce the 
student to believe that certainty and unanimity prevail 
in a region where doubt and discord have not censed to 
reign ; or to make him an obstinate convert to utilitarianism 
when he becomes acquainted with it, sometimes from a 
mere love of novelty, but oftener from that feeling of 
rebellion against conventional dogmas which is peculiar to 
many minds, and which operates with more than ordinary 
force upon the young. 

It seems to me, therefore, that an ' elementary course of 
' Logic would be preferable to the present course of 
Mental and Moral Science, at the First Examination in 
Arts. The elements of Fonual Logic would not only be 
thoroughly intelligible to the student at this stage of his 
progress, but would also be of great assistance to him in 
the study of Geometry. The mental and moral sciences, 
if considered an indispensable part of the University 
training, had better be confined to the B. A. course, into 
which they already enter ; the effect of introducing them 
at an earlier period cannot be otherwise than injurious. 

In the Notes and Dissertations appended to the Analj^sis, 
my simple object has been to give the opinions of the 
best ethical writers, as far as my reading rvoiild allow. 
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No attempt has been made at originality: clear arrange- 
ment, and a supply of material adapted, botli in quantity 
and kind, for the purposes of the learner, arc the only ends 
which have been kept in view. 

My best thanks are due to Mr. Croft, Professor of 
Mental and Moral PhOosophy and Logic, in the Presidency 
College, for the valua1)le assistance he has rendered me in 
preparing this Avork for the press. 
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Page 5, line Q,for “ Nor can they, &c.” read “ (ii.) Nor can 
they, &c.” 

Page 24, line lo, ybr “ 3. Keeping promises,” reafZ Keeping 
promises." 

Page 56, line 10. The quotation from Hobbes should read 
as follows : 

“Whatsoever is the object of any man’s appetite or desire, 
that is it, which he for his part calleth good ; and the object 
of his hate .and aversion, evil ; and of his contempt, vile 
and inconsiderahle. For these words of good, evil, and con- 
temptible, .are ever used with relation to the person that 
nseth them : there being nothing simply .and absolutely so ; 
nor any common rule of good and evil, to be taken from the 
nature of the objects themselves ; but from the person of 
the in.an, where there is no commonwe.alth ; or, in a common- 
wealth, fi'om the person that representeth it; or from an 
arbitrator or judge, whom men disagreeing shall by consent 
set up, and make his sentence the rule thereof.” 


feel these moral relations, aud which guide him in 
his moral disciidiue. 
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ANALYSIS 


OF 

ABERCROMBIE ON THE MORAL FEELINGS. 


IXTKODUCTIOX. 


Section 1. — Katuiie op the Science of the 
Moral Feelings. 


AIa n is to be _i’egai:.cIed-ns-aR-?'re^c/Zgcf;^cA-iuid. Alan re- 
as a moral being. garded, 

By his intellectual powers, he acquires the (i) Intel 
knowledge of facts, observes their connexions, and tcctua \. 

' traces the conclusions which arise out of them. 

But when we contemplate man as a moral being, (2) Moral 
new relations occur : 


( a.) We find iiim placed under a great system \ 
of moral government. (l>.) We also find him placed 
in certain relations to the moral Governor of the 
universe; and (c.) to a, future state of being to ^ 
which this world is preparatory. 

Alan is possessed of powers which enable him to ; 
feel these moral relations, and which guide him in 
his moral discipline. 
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Section 2. — First Truths in Mor&.lity. 

The Creator having implanted in the mind of Existence 
man certain intellectual principles, independent of 
any acquired knowledge, we may expect to find probable 
him also endowed with certain fundamental moral a priori. 
principles. It is not likely that in the highest 
concerns of life he would be left to knowledge 
acquired casually by his own reasoning, or from 
the teachina: of other men. 

On examination it will be seen that this pre- 
sumption is completely justified ; certain primary 
impressions which-relatc to our moral constitution 
are found to be developed in a remarkable manner. 

Like our intellectual intuitions, they admit of Anabgou 
no proof by reasoning ; when arguments are Trutlif in 
brought against them, the appeal must be to the iicntal 
convictions of every well-regulated mind. Science. 

The following are the ftaidamental moral prin- Classifica- 
ciples which'arise in the mind by the most simple 
process of reflection: (a.) either as constituting its Truths in 
own primary moral conductions; (i.) or as following Moral?, 
from its consciousness of these convictions by an 
obvious chain of relations.^ 

' I. — (a.') A perception of the nature and quality of (!■) . Per- 
actions as just or unjust, right or wrong ; and (Z».) 
a conviction of certain duties, as of justice, vera- as right o 
citg, and benevolence, which every man otves to his ■'vrong. 
fellow men. This conviction, {viz., h.) is accom- 
panied by a feeling of reciprocity ; every man 


* The truths included under (1.) arc primary moral convictions; 
those included under (II.) follow from (L); those under (III.), from 
(I.) and -(11.) combined ; those under (IV.), from (I), (II.), .and 
(III.) combined. 
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viction of 
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lity. 


riV.) Im- 
pression 
of Fiitime 
Existence. 


Their 

proof. 


They 

originate 

s’lonidnc- 

onsh/. 

Only two 

other 

sources. 


expects others to act towards lum, as lie feels he 
ou^ht to act towards them, 

'y 11. — From our primary moral impressions {viz., 
those in I.) there arises a conviction of the exis- 
tence of a great moral Governor of the universe. 

' III. — From these combined impressions {viz., 
those in 1. and IL) there springs the {tense of moral 
responsihility , or a conviction that for the due jier- 
formance of the duties which are indicated by our 
moral consciousness, we are responsible to God ; 
and that we owe to him a special moral allegiance. 
'J IV- — From this chain of moral convictions we 
cannot separate a deep impression of Future Exis- 
tence, and of that as a state of moral retribution. 


Proof of First Truths. 

For the truth of these primary articles of moral 
belief, we appeal not to any process of reasoning, 
but to the convictions of every well-regulated mind. 

'We do not go abroad among savage nations to 
enquire whether the impression of them bo univer- 
sal : for this impression, we are willing to allow, - 
may be obscured in communities, as it is in indivi- 
duals, by a course of moral degradation. 

It is of great practical importance, that these 
first truths should be regarded as originating spon- 
taneously I for thus only can tliey influence men 
generally. 

If they do not thus originate, they must be 
derived from one of the two following sources, viz., 
(i.) a direct revelation, or (ii.) a logical process. 
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(i.VThey c.aiinot be due to a direct They me 

because (IsO the belief in them is found where 
no revelation is known ; and (2nd) in revelation 
itself, we find these convictions appealed to as 
already existing in man. 

If or can they be due to any logical process, nrc 
Principles which are to regulate conduct must 
be speedily arrived at, and must be the same 
for all men. These conditions could not be 
fulfilled if such practical rules de2)euded upon 
logical processes. 

Some of these principles, such as the existence of (II ) nnd 
the Deity (vide II.), and the reality of a future life , 

(vide IV.) have been supported by certain a priori priori. “ 
arguments. 

But such arguments are of no great value : to Such 
most minds they fail to appear demonstrative, and 
to many they are utterly incomprehensible. 

The evidence for such principles must be sought Evidence, 
for within : it is conscience which proclaims their 
validity. 


Importance of First Truths. 

It is most important for the well-being of society Impor- 
that there should be certain fixed and generally A 
recognised principles of relative duty. Without recognised 
such principle's the whole scheme of tilings would princiidcs 
lapse into confusion. Human laws may restrain 
or punish gross acts of violence and injustice, but 
there are numberless injuries and wrongs for which 


* Vide Note A, Appendix I. 
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Wc believe 

tliat the 

jn'iniary 

moral 

principles 

exist in 

others. 


Effects of 
this belief. 


they never can provide. There are, in fact, hut 
few cases which can be provided for h}’- legisla- 
tion: it is a principle within that regulates the 
whole moral economy. 

Each man not only has a consciousness of 
possessing within himself certain primary moral 
principles, but also has a conviction that similar 
principles exist in others. Hence arises tlie 
impression, that, as he judges of their conduct by 
his own moral feelings, so they will judge of him 
by corresponding feelings in themselves. 

Hence springs (a.) that reciprocity of moral im- 
pression, by which a man feels the opinion of bis 
fellow men to be either a reward or a punishment : 
also (i.) that great rule of relative duty, “ Do to 
others as you would that they should do to you.” 
(c.) This belief also acts as a check on those v'ho 
have subdued their own moral feelinys. A man who 
has thrown off all sense of justice, compassion or 
benevolence, is still controlled by the conviction 
that these impressions exist in others. 



A GENERAL OUTLINE OP THE 
MORAL PEELINGS. 


Analysis of 31an as a Bloral Being. 

Actions arc the external phenomena by wliich Actions 
Tre jnclge of internal principles. 

The same action, however, performed by different 
individuals, may proceed from different motives in 
each case. 

*■' When we have the means of determining motives, ^tornlity 

we estimate a man’s moral condition by "them, and 

•' ’ momc. 

not by Jiis actions alone. 

In an enquiry regarding the moral constitution of Moral 
man, the following elements must be taken into 
consideration : 

a. His conduct, or actions. a. Action. 

b. J'Vill or simple volition, which is the imme- Will. 
diate jirinciple that determines conduct. A man 

wills some act, and the act follows of course, unless 
it be prevented by restraint from without, or by 
physical inability to perform it. 

c. ' Desires, Aifections ; and Self-love. 

^ '' jiowcrs. 

The objects of will are referable to two classes: 

(i.) objects to be obtained, and (ii.) acti)ons to be 
performed to others : and these are connected Avith 
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I'iz. 


(i.) De- 
sires, 
and 

(ii.) Affec- 
tions. 


Self-love. 


d. Ullerior 
priiiCiples 
tvliieh 
decide our 
determina- 
tions 

{tdde 1, 2.) 


two distinct mental conditions, wliich exist pvc- 
viousl}' to the act of volition : 

(i.) In regard to olyects to be obtained, this 
mental condition is Desire. 

(ii.) In regard to actions towards others, it is 
A'ff'ection. 

The desires and affections, therefore, precede 
volition. From a desire or an affection, originates 
tlie mental state which, under eertain conditions, 
leads to our Avilling a certain act. 

The act which is the result of volition, eousists 
either (1) in certain efforts towards attaining tlic 
object desired; or (2) in certain conduct towards 
other men, arising out of our affections or mental 
feelings towards them. 

The desires and affections, therefore, may *be 
considered as the primary or moviny from 

which our actions proceed. 

There is an important principle connected with 
the desires and affections Avliich has an extensive 
influence on our conduct. Tliis is Self-love, wliich 
leads us to seek our own advantage. It is a 
legitimate principle of action when kept in its . 
proper place; when allowed to usnrj) an undue 
influence, it degenerates into Selfishness. 

d. Every desire is not followed by actual 
volition ; and every affection does not lead to the 
conduct which might flow from it, Thus'(i.) a man 
may feel a desire which, after consideration, he 
determines not to gratify; (ii.) another may c.r- 
perience an affection and not act upon it: he- may, < 
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for example, feel the impulse of auger, and yet 
conduct himself u’jth forbearance. 

When, therefore, Ave go back another step, ^ve 
find certain principles hrj which the determination is 
actiii lly decided. Tliesc principles may be referred 
to two heads : 

1. The determination may arise from one of the i. The 
moviny poxoers ; this •will happen -when some one of 
these powers has acquired a preponderance over the 
others. This usually results from Habit or fre- ttatc. 
queiit indulgence. Thus love of ease may prevent 
a man from pursuing some object ■\vhich he covets, 
because its attainment would involve strenuous 
exertion. 


2. The determination may arise from a sense 2 , Moral 
of duty, or an impression of moral rectitude apart 
from every personal consideration. This is the gcicncc" 
moral principle or conscience: it ouyht to be the 
supreme and regulating principle. 

e. The emotions which arise out of man's rcla- c. Hcligi- 
tion to the Deity. 

• imnsi. 


The preceding analysis indicates the following Active 
division of the subject: principles; 


I. — The Desires, the Affections; and Self-love. 

II.— The Will. 


(1.) Enu- 
merated. 


III, — The Moral Principle or Conscience. 

IV. — The Moral Relation subsisting between man 
and the Deity. 

These constitute the active principles of man. 

c 
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(2.) Defin- 
ed. 


Passive 

emotions. 


As in- 
fluencing 
(1°) Desire 

Ilope. 


Dcspaii-. 


PIcasnre, 

Kegret. 

Pcai‘. 


Joy, Sor- 
row. 

(2°) Affec- 
tions. 

Hope, Des- 
pair. 


Sclf-ap- 

])robation, 

Pemovse. 


By active jA'incijylcs we mean those which decide 
man’s conduct as a moral and responsible being. 


Besides these, there is another class of feelings, 
which may be called passive or connecting emotions. 
They exert a considerable influence of a secondary 
kind, both on (1) the Desires and (2) the Aflections. 
Such emotions are Hope, Desj^air; Pleasure, Regret; 
Jog, Sorroiv; &c. 

(1.) In general we feel desire wlien an object 
presents qualities on account of which we wish to 
obtain it. 

If we have reason to think the object within 
our reach, we experience hope; and the eifect 
of this is to encourage us in our exertions. 

If we see no prospect of attaining it, we give 
way to despair, and this leads us to abandon all 
exertion. 

When we attain the object, we experience 
pleasure ; if we fail to attain it, we feel regret. 

If some evil threatens us, we experience fear, 
and are thereby roused to exertions for averting 
the evil. 

If we succeed in averting the evil, we experience 
jog ; if we do not succeed, sorroic, 

(2.) Similar emotions attend on the affections. 

When we see there is a probability that we may 
exercise an affection, we hope ; if the contraiy, 
W^e despair. 

When we have acted on a benevolent aflec- 
tion, or according to the dictates of conscience, wc 



cxpei’IeiicG sclf-npproLnfio)! ; when the conlraiy, we 
feel remorse. 


Passion is not a special emotion. "lYhcncver a Piission. 
desire or an atfection lias acquired an undue in- 
fluence, so as to disturb the mind, and hurry us 
to action by a forcible impulse, it becomes a passion. 

In popular language passion is used as synonymous ItHpnpu- 
with resentment: probablj’" because this affection 
disturbs the reason more, and leaves us less the 
power of self-government, than any other active 
principle of our nature.- 


* Stewart’s Moral I’liilo.sophy. 
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PART. I. 


Desire tle- 
fincil. - I 

* i 


I. Appe- 
tites. 




II. Desire 
of wealth. 


III. De.sirc 
of j)ower. 


The Desiees, the Affections; and Self- 

love. 


Section L — The Desires. 

Desire is the immediate movement of the mind 
towards an object which presents some quality on 
account of which it is sought for. 

j'The following are the most elementary desires : 

Appetites. These consist in the grati- 
fication of our animal propensities. 

• They are three in number ; hunger, thirst, and 
the appetite of sex. These we possess in common 
with the lower animals. The first two are for the 
preservation of the individual ; the third for the 
continuance of the species. 

They require to be kept under rigid control, 
and should be alwaj’s subordinated to the moral 
prineijile. * 

II. — The desire of wealth. 

% 

This originates in the desire to possess the means 
of procuring other gratifications. But by the in- 
fluence of habit, the desire is transferred to the 
thing itself, t 

This propensity, when morbid, is termed avariee. 

III. — The desire of power. This is the love 
of ruling; when it becomes the governing pi'open- 

The Appetites siionhl be di&tingnipiied from the other Desires, 
(rh/c Note C, Aj^pcmli.K I.) 

t Such a Dciirc is termed n sccowhiry Desire, {vide Note C, Ap- 

j'eiidb: I.) 
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sitj-j the strongest principles of human nature 
give way before it. 

This desire is strongly developed in the con- 
queror, and the statesman. It also influences the 
philosopher, the poet, the orator, and the advocate. 

This desire is sometimes termed ambition. 

IV. — The desire of superiority. This is also termed R’". Desire 
emulation. It is allied to the desire of power, of supen- 
but differs from it by not including any direct 

tuish to rule: it aims simply at the acquirement of 
pre-eminence. It appears in the scholar, the man 
of the world, the sportsman, and the philan- 
thropist. 

When emulation is accompanied with a malevo- En\-y. 
lent feeling, it assumes the name of envy.*^ To 
desire the attainment of superiority by bringing 
down others below our oion level, is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of envy. 

V. — The desire of society. This desire shows V. Desire 
itself at all periods of life, and in all conditions of soeiety. 
civilization. It is manifested in the union of the 
family, in the ties of friendship,* and in the for- 
mation of civil societies. 

How powerfully it operates appears from the Its power 
effects of solitude upon the mind. Men when illustrated 
left alone make companions of the lower animals, 
or attach themselves to inanimate objects, and 
thus strive to fill up the void of which they 
are conscious, f 

VI. — The desire of esteem. Though inferior to VI. Desire 
the sense of moral obligation, this may be consi- esteem. 

* ( Vide Note D, Appendix I.) 
f StewiU't’s Moral Philosophy. 
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Vanity. 


Pride. 


VII. Dc- 
fiirc of 
know- 
ledge. 

De- 
sire of 
moral im- 
j^roveincnt. 


IX. De- 
sire of 
action. 


clercd a laudable principle, as ivlien a man seeks 
the aiiprobation of others deeds of benevolence, 
or patriotism. 

A man should seek the approbation of the 
good, and not of the vicious. The character of 
the man ivill correspond to the character of those 
ivhose jiraise he seeks. 

In some cases the prevailing principle is an indis- 
criminate love of approbation, without regard either 
to the character of the encomiast, or the qualities 
on which ajiplause is bestowed. This is Vaniti/. 
It produces wavering and inconsistent conduct. 
It often leads a man to aim at admiration for dis- 
tinctions of a trivial character, or even for qualities 
which he does not really possess. 

Pride is, to some extent, opposed to Vanity . 
The inoud man entertains a high opinion of him- 
self, while he is indifferent to the opinion of others. 

YII. — The desire of Jmowlcdfje. This includes the 
jirinciple of curiosity. The tendency of tliis prin- 
ciple depends, as*in the former cases, on its regula- 
tion and the objects to which it is directed. 

VIII. ^ — The desire of moral imjorovement. Tliis 
loads to the highest state of man ; it is adapted for 
every class of society, and its object is attainable by 
all. The mental condition which corresjionds to it, 
consists in the hohitiial recognition of the supreme 
authority of co7iscic7ice, and in a constant effort 1o 
have every desire and eveiy affection regulated by 
the moral principle. 

IX. — Desire of action. This desire springs from 
the restless activity of mind, Avhich leads it to re- 
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quire some object on which its powers must be exer- 
cised, and witliout which it preys upon itself aud 
becomes miserable. 

General remarks.'^ 

Character depends, in a great measure, on Desire. 
For a sound moral condition, the desires must be 
directed to worthy objects, aud their strength must 
be proportioned to the actual and the relative value 
of each of these objects. 

If the desires are allowed to break from the res- 
traints of reason and conscience, the worst results 
will inevitably ensue. 

The desires may exist in an ill-regulated state, 
while the conduct is restrained by various prin- 
ciples, such as submission to law, a regard to chai’ac- 
' ter, or even a certain feeling of what is right con- 
tending with the perverted principle within. But 

this cannot be considered as a sound moral state. 
e 


Gf'iicnil 
rcuwric.s on 
the De- 
sires. 


* ( Vide ifotc E, Appendiy. I.) 
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Section 2.— The Affections. 

The Desires ai’e calculated to briun; some fTratifi- 
cation to ourselves ; the Affections lead us to our 
relations to other men, and to a certain line ojf con- 
duct which arises out of these relations. 

The affections are to be viewed as original pi'in- 
ciples of our nature, the operation of which is dis- 
tinct both from that of the moral principle and from 
that of reason. Thus when the mother tends her 
infant regardless of her own comfort^ she acts from 
an authoritative impulse within, and is influenced 
by no other motive. 

/ An affection, therefore, may be considered as an 
original emotion existing m ourselves, tvltich leads 
yus to a particular condtict toioards other men, with- 
'put reference to any principle except the intuitive 
vnpulse of the emotion itself 'S 

The affections have been divided into the Bene- 
volent and Malevolent.^ Such a division is somewhat 
objectionable* inasmuch as the latter class of affec- 
tions should only be termed malevolent, Avhen they 
are allowed to exceed certain bounds. When acting 
normally, they merely guard us against the aggres- 
sions of other men. 

It will be better to divide them into (i.) Uniting 
and (ii.) Defensive affections. 

(i.) The C/iizVhzy affections include: 1, Justice; 2, 
Benevolence; 3, Veracity; 4, Friendship, Love, and 
Gratitude ; 5 , Patriotism ; aud 6, the Domestic 
Affections. 

(ii.) The Defensive avc: 1, Jealousy ; 2, Anger; 

3, Resentment. 


* This is the divisiou of Ecid and Stewart. 
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I. — Justice. 

Strictly, speaking, Justice -slioulclJ)e-regarJecl-as Justice 
a conibinccl operation of axL^Mffcctioii and the inor-al chnnictcr- 
'principlc. But, tvhatever may be its origin, tlie 
important consideration is this, viz., that the Sense 
of Justice is a j)^dmarij and essential part of our 
moral constitution, conveying the distinct impression 
of certain conduct tchicJi a man owes to his fellow 
men, Tvithout any regard to considerations of a 
personal nature, and apart from all positive enact- 
ments or laws. 

The requirements of Justice embrace certain Eeqnii-e- 
points in which every man has an absolute right, ments. 
arid in regard to which it is the absolute duly of 
every man not to interfere with him. 

Those rights have usually been divided into Natural 
three classes : Eights. 

(i.) What I have a right to possess, and what 
no man has a x’ight to take from me. 

(ii.) What I have a right to do, and Avhat no 
man is entitled to prevent me from doing. 

(iii.) What I have a right to expect from other 
men, and it is them absolute duty to perform. 

These principles form the basis of what is termed Katoal \ 
Natural Jurisprudence, a code of relative duty i 

deriving its authority from moral impressions which ' / 

are common to all mankind. 

In the actual arrangements of civil communities. Municipal 
these great principles are combined with others law. ' 
Avhich are derived from expediency, their object / 
being to promote the peace or the advantage of 
the community. These may differ in different 

D 
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countries, and they cease to be binding when the 
enactments on which they rest arc abrogated or 
changed. But the essential requirements of justice 
are the same in all countries and under all laws. 

Justice. The word Justice is used in iiiw senses; (i.) It 

express a principle of individual charac- 
ter; and in this sense it may be proiDerly classed 
(ii.) Parti- among the aifections. (ii.) It is also employed to 
cular,^ denote distributive and corrective justice.'^ Disfri- 
Distriiiu- justice regulates the claims of individuals 

tive, and in a community. Corrective justice requires resti- 
CoiTcctivc. tution or compensation for the violation of such 
claims ; when restitution or compensation cannot be 
made, it requires the punishment of the offender. 


Sense of 

justiee 

.'inalvsed. 


Pule of 
conduct. 


1. Justice 
to interest 
of others. 


The general sense of justice maj' be referred 
to the following heads: (1) attending to the interest 
of others: (2) not interfering with their freedom 
of action; (3) preserving their reputation; (4) 
estimating their c/m7’acf£’r and motives; (5) judg- 
ing of their opinions ; (6) consulting ilxQiv feclinps ; 
(7) preserving or imimoving their moral condition. 

As a guide for his conduct in particular instances, 
a man has usually a distinct impression of what 
he thinks due by other men towards himself; 
justice requires that he extend to others the same 
feelings and conduct ivhich, in similar circiimstanccs, 
he expects from them. 

1. Justice is due to the persons, property, and 
interest of others. This constitutes Integrity or 
Honesty. 


Vide Xotc F, Appendix I. 
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The rule for our guiclauce is given by tlic immu- 
table principles of moral rectitude. 

The test of our conduct in individual instances 
is, that it should he such as, were our oion interest 
concerned, ice should think fair and honorable in 
other men. 

2. Justice requires us 7iot to interfere with the -■ Jtisticc 
freedom of action of others. This constitutes Per- 

sonal Libertij. 

(a.) In all civil communitieSj the right is liable Excep- 
to certain restrictions; as n’lien a man uses his free- 
doin of action to the danger or injury of other men. 

(b.) The pi'inciples of justice may also recog- 
nise a man’s surrendering, to a certain extent, his 
personal liberty, by mutual and voluntary compact, 
as in the case of sci'vants, apjyrentices, soldiers, &c. 

The principles of justice, however, are opposed Slavery 
to slavery, in which the individual concerned is not 
a party to the arrangement. " 

3. Justice is due to the reputation of others. • 

This consists (i.) in saying nothing that can 3. Justice 
injure the good name of others; (ii.) in counter- 
acting injurious reports ; and (iii.) in not denying ^ 
even to rivals the praise which is their due. 

The first of these rules will require modifica- Exception 
tion : for it may be necessary to make a statement 
prejudicial to an individual, when duty to a third 
party,’ or to the public, requires us to do so. 

4. Justice requires us to exercise fairness in 4. Justice 
forming our oicn ojnnion of a man's character. We 1“ estimat- 
must not sufier ourselves to be biased by passion racter!^' 
or prejudice. 



o. Justice 
in judging 
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o. Justice is to be exercised in judging of the 
opinions and statements of others. 

This constitutes Candour. It is opposed to pre- 
judice, obstinacy, and captious criticism. 

G. Justice is due to 1i\\Q feelings of others. 

The lower degrees of this principle pertain to 
what is called good breeding : but the higher 
degrees may restrain from conduct which, without 
any real injury, inflicts permanent pain. 

7. Injury must not be done to the 7noral j^rin- 
ciples of men. Such injuries are none the less culp- 
able, because no human law takes cognizance of them. 

II. — COMrASSIOK AND BeNEVOLENCE. 

The exercise of the aflections of Compassion and 
Benevolence is calculated to promote a double 
object, namely, (i.) the alleviation of, distress in 
others ; and (ii.) the cultivation in ourselves of a 
mental condition adetpted to a state of moral dis~ 
cipline. 

The due cultivation of the benevolent affections 
is not properly to be considered as a source of moral 
approbation, but rather as a process of moral cul- 
ture. They may enable us, in some degree, to benefit 
others, but their chief benefit is to ourselves. 

The diligent exercise of them, besides being a 
source of moral advantage, is accomjianicd witli a 
degree of mental enjoyment which carries with it 
its own reward. 

The exercise of these affections may be treated of 
under the same heads as tliose referred to, when 
considering the principle of justice. 
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1. Compassion and benevolent exertion are to be tcncc nna- 
exercised in alleviating the distresses of others, bsccl. 

2. Benevolence is to be exercised towards the 
reputation of others. 

3. Benevolence is to be exercised towards tbe 
character and conduct of others. 

This consists (i.) in viewing their conduct with 
indulgence and forlDcarauce ; (ii.) it also leads us to 
avoid all suspicion and jealousj'. 

4. Benevolence is to be exercised towards the 
feelings of others. 

. This comprehends all our social and civil con- 
nexions ; but seems peculiarly to belong to our 
intercourse with inferiors and dei^endants. 

5. Benevolence is to be exercised in regard to 
the moral degradation of others. 

These emotions require greater exertions for the Compavcii 
benefit of others, and a greater sacrifice of self-love 
than justice demands. Benevolence, however, must 
not be exercised at the expense o^ justice. 

III. — Veracitt. 

Without a certain confidence in the veracity of Veracity 
mankind, society would lapse into confusion. 

There is a natural tendency to truth in all men, 
unless when this principle is overcome by some 
strong selfish purpose ; and there is an equally 
strong tendency to rely on the veracity of others, 
until we have learnt caution by experience. 

Deception would never accomplish its purpose, 
if there were not an impression that men generally 
speak the truth. 
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Veracity 
the bond 
of society. 


Veracity! 

analysed. 
• ! 

( 

I 


1 . Correct 
ascertain- 
ment of 
facts. 


Scepti- 

cism. 


Credulity. 


2. Acenra- 
C!/ in state- 
ment of 
facts. 


The mutual coiifidcucc which meu have in each 
other — both in regard to veracity of statement, and 
to sincerit}'- of intention respecting engagemeuis — 
is obviously the bond of all society. It is indis- 
pensable to every civil community, being the basis 
both of commerce and polity. 

The elements essential to veracity as a moral 

emotion are three, viz. : 

I 

1. Correct ascertainment of facts. 

2. Accurate .statement of facts. 

3. Faithful fulfilment of promises. 

1. Correet ascertainment of facts is essential 
to the Love of Truth. 

In the reception of facts, especially on tlie evi- 
dence of testimony, we acquire by experience a 
degree of caution arising from having been some- 
times deceived. 

In minds of a certain description, this caution 
produces a suspicion Avith regard to all evidence. 
Hence springs Scepticism. 

The neglecting to exercise necessary caution 
leads to Credulity. 

The proper state of mind is a mean between 
these two extremes. 

2. The exercise of veracity in the statonent of 
facts, [whether dei'ived from our j)ersonal observa- 
tion, or received by testimony from others. 

(i.) There must be scrupulous accuracy in re- 
lating facts, and (ii.) statements must be so framed 
as to convey a correct impression to the hearer. 
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Such vci’acii}' is opposed to every kind of fallae}', 

■whether direct or indirect. 

Direct Fallacy may consi^t (i.) in the alleged Directrnl- 
facts being absolutely false; or (ii.) in some being 
so; (iii.) in facts being kept out of view which 
■would give a different import to the whole state- 
ment; or (iv.) in some of the facts being distorted 
so as to alter the impression conveyed b}"^ them. 

But, besides such actual fallacy, there are various 
methods b}' which a statement literally true may 
be so related as to convey an erroneous impression. 

The following are instances : 

(i.) Facts may be connected in such a manner 
as to ffivc the appearance of a relation of cause 
and effect, when they are entirely unconnected. 

Tims the character of an individual may be 
assumed from a single act, which, if the truth were 
known, might be seen to be opposed to his real 
disposition, and accounted for by the circumstances 
in which he happened at the time to be placed. 

(ii.) Events may be connected, which were en- 
tirely disjoined, and unfounded conclusions may be 
deduced from this fictitious conjunction. • Thus 
a false impression may be conveyed respecting 
the conduct of an individual, (a.) by assigning 
motives which are entirely imaginary; {b.') by con- 
necting things which have no relation; (c.) by 
keeping out of view circumstances which would 
lead to an explanation of his conduct ; or (d.) by 
attaching to Ins words a different meaning from 
that ■n’hich he intended to convey by them. 

To this kind of veracity {viz, 2), Sincerity is to Sincerity, 
be referred. It consists in giving to others an 
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Iionest and fair impression of our vietrs, motives, and 
intentions. It is opposed to Hypocrisy and Flattery. 

Bj’- Hypocrisy a man disguises his real sentiments, 
and professes principles foreign to his nature, 
for the purpose of promoting his selfish interest. 

There are two distinct forms of hypocrisy, viz. : 
Simulation and Dissimulation. 

Simulation is the assumption of a character which 
does not belong to a man. Dissimulation is the 
concealment of what one really is. 

/ Flattery is opposed to sinecrity, because it tends 
to give an individual a false impression of onr 
opinion regarding him; and likewise leads him to 
form a false estimate of his own character, 

3. The third element of veracity is faithful 
fulfilment of Pj'omises.^ 

IV. — FniENDsmp, Love, and Gratitude. 

These affections are so nearly allied that tliey 
may be considered together. 

They consist in a personal and peculiar attach- 
ment to an individual, founded either upon some 
qualities in himself, or some benefits he has con- 
feiTed on ns, or on some one in Avhom we ai’c 
interested. The feelings and conduct to whicli 
they give rise correspond with tliosc referred to 
nndef Justice and Benevolence; but, in many ins- 
tances, they lead to a mucli greater sacrifice of 
personal interest and comfort, tlian usually proceeds 
either from justice or simple benevolence. 

Yule Note G, Appendix I. 
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V. — Path i ot i s:vr. 

Patriotism is, perhaps, not properly to ho ccm- 
siclerccl as a distinct principle of our nature, hut 
rather as a result of a combination of the other 
atfections. 

It leads us, by ever}’’ means in our pou-or, to riiiimc- 
promote the peace and prosperity of our country, 
and to discourage whatever tends to the contrary. 

VI. — The Domestic Aeeectioks. 

In this class are included: (i.) Conjugal Affection; Emimcrat- 
(ii.) the Parental and (iii.) Filial Affections ; and 
(iv.) the Affections of Kindred. 

The Defensive Affections. 

The Defensive affections are (i.) Jealousy, (ii.) Eiuxiucnu- 
Anger, and (iii.') Kesentment. cd. 

These are a part of our moral constitution, and Cliarno- 
are calculated to answer important purposes, pro- terised. 
vided they are kept under the control of reason 
and the moral principle. 

Theirproper object is primarily a sense of blame- Object, 
able conduct in others, and they lead us to adopt 
suitable measures for protecting ourselves against 
such conduct. 

Resentment, in cases which concern the imhlic LcKalinm- 
feace, leads to the infliction of punishment,- the 
object of which is to prevent crime and wrong- 
doing, not to gratify personal vengeance. Hence 
such punishment should be inflicted (1) in a 
^ public manner, (2) with proper deliberation, and 
(3) with an exact adaptation of the penalty to the 

E 
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offence, and to tlie object to be attained. As the 
person injured is not likely to act ■with tlie requi- 
site impartiality and candour, tribunals have been 
established in all civilised countries for trying and 
punishing public offenders. 

■Ulicn wn- The defensive affections are exercised in an un- 
dse'd^^^^' manner, (1) when they are allowed to 

be excited by trifling causes; (2) when they arc, 
in degree, disproportionate to the offence, or pro- 
longed in a manner which it did not require ; and 
(3) when they lead, in any measure, to retaliation 
or revenge."' 

Dr. Who- * Desires and Affcction.s are c^a.^sified by Dr. ^Ylle^vclI 
ycil's (hvi- in the folltnvinp; manner ; — (i.) Bodily Desires or Appetites ; (ii.) 
Finn of mor- jVffcctions, all included under (a.) Love, and Anper ; (iii.) 
itigpoicers. ;^^cutal Desires, viz., (a.) Desire of Safety ; (h.) Desire of Il.aving ; 

( c.) Desire of Family Society ; (d.) De.sire of Civil Society ; ( c.) 
FTced of a Mutual Understanding ; (f. ) Desire of Superiority ; (p.) 
Desire of Knowledge. 

IliF Fclicme Classification of the active principles, — or springs of human 

ot actiic eref/on, as lie terms tlicin, is as follows : (i.) Appetites ; (ii.) Affcc- 

prir.ciplt's. tions ; (iii.) !Menral Desires ; (iv.) Moral Sentiments, viz., (n.) Ap- 

probation, and (/;.) Disappi’obafion ; (v.) Keflex Sentiments, viz., 
(a.) Desire of being loved ; (6.) Desire of E.stccin ; (c.) Desire of 
our own approval. 

Objects of, 1 Tlic A])pctites have for their objects, things; the Affections, 
actnrpn'n-j pcr.sons ; the IMcntal Desires, ahstractions ; the INIoral Sentiments, 
ciples. actions; .and the Keflex Sentiments, the f/toap///,? ()/' ot/ter^jc/-A'OHs, 

or our own, about oiusclvcs. 

[^lirflcr . — The mind may be directed cither (i.) to what is 
tlibuf'ht. external, or (ii.) to it.scljl Process (i.) precedes, and is necessary 
for process (ii.). Process (i.) furnishes the mind with materials ; 
and by process (ii.) it is directed hack upon itself thus furnished ; 
hence such thought is tenned rejlcx thought.] 
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Attention, Habit, and Moral Approbation, in con- 
nection tcith the Affections. 

"We proceed to discuss, -witli reference to 

the nfxections generally, the three following points: 

I. — The influence of attention, combined with 
a certain a.ct of imagination: 

II. — The influence of habit; and 

III. — The feeling of moral approbation, which 
the e.xcrcise of the affections is calculated to 
produce. 

I. — Attention. In evciy exercise of the affections, I. Infln- 
a mo.=:t important influence is produced by attention, 
aided by a certain act of imagination. Tliis nffec- 
consists in directing the mind earnestly to all the tions. 
considerations which ought to guide us in the 
particular relation to which the affection refers. 

It leads us to place ourselves in the situation of 
others; and thus to judge of the emotions and ‘f 
conduct which arc due from us to them. | 

This mental exercise constitutes what is termed jSympathy 
Sympathy. 

It is composed of an act of imagination and self- Analj-sed. 
love, by which we place ourselves in the situation 
of other men, and regulate our conduct towards 
them as if we were ourselves concerned. 


The principle of self-love thus brought into Self-love, 
action is merely to be the test, and not the rule of 
our conduct. ^ ^ ^ ^ S°4pV 

The application of self-love is chiefly useful in 
enabling us to appreciate the facts of the individual 
case, as if we were personally interested. 
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The 7'7tlc of our couduct is quite distinct from 
this, and rests on those principles of justice and 
compassion which form a part of our moral con- 
stitution. Practically these principles are much 
aided by conscience. 

II. — Habit . — Next we have to notice the in- 
fluence produced upon the aflections by bahit. 

j The tendency' of all cuiotions is to become weaker 
/Ijy repetition. The. tendency of actio7is is to 
■become easier by repetition. 

Now an aflection consists of an c77iotio7i leadm^ 
fo a77 actio7i ; and the natural course is, that the 
' V777 0tw7} heco7>ic.'7 Icss ac7(feh/ fe/t, as the actio7i be- 
C07/7CS easier a7id 77i07'c fa77iiUar. 

Thus, a scene of miseiy udll produce in the 
inexperienced an intensity of emotion not felt by 
the veteran philanthropist. The calmness of the 
latter is not due to insensibility, but is an indication 
of the healthy and natural progress of the mind ; 

of feelbiej being by degrees exchanged for 
a habit of active be7icvoIc7icc. 

It is essential to the preservation of the moral 
harmony, that the c7/7oiw7i .dioidd be steadily fol/otv- 
ed by the eorrespo77di7/y actio77. Ifthisbenotthc case, 
cold insensibility or barren selfishness must ensue. 

III. — 3Ioral Aj7probatio77. — The third point to 
be considered is the fccimy of 77ioraI approba- 
tiou or rather the impression of merit, which is 
frciiuently attached to the exercise of the aflec- 
tio]is. The aflections are a part of our vwral 
ro7tsiit/ttio7/, iutended to bind us together by 
certain tics. Tlic violation of these feelings may 
degrade a man morally; but the performance of 
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/them (lor? not entitle liiin to merit. -Vn extensive 
enltnrc of the aHeetion? may jxo on without the 
rcco!,niil!on of flic moral principle. 'We are only 
entitled to acknoAvledjie the operation of thi-^ 
jnineiple. when the affection? are exercised so a? to 
entail a complete sacrifice of self, and an carnc.'t 
devotion to the highest duties of human life. 

The aff'crt'nn.c serve a purpose in our moral Ariilnay 
economy analogous to that wliich tlie o/ya //Ves '" V'C' ” 
answer in our jdiyslcal system. 'J'he a])j)etitc 
htinger, f(U' c.xamplc. cusurc? a regular snpjdy of 
nouri-'lnucnf . in a manner which could never have 
been provided for by any jirocess of reasonimr ; 
though an exercise of reason is still ajiplicablc in 
order to control it. In the same manner the various 
allcctions have each a defined purpose to answer, 
both in re=:j)cet to our own mental economy and 
our relations to our fellow meu : and in the due 
exercise of them, they ought to he controlled by 
the moral prineijdc. 

Here we would notice that tlierc i.s a cninjirnsfitiiif/ rompen- 
pmrer omnnrj fhc aff'cefions themselves, liy which, iti ''Utinx 
the intercourse of men, they act as cheeks upon each nf- 

other. ( a.) Tims rcscutmenl ads as a check u])ou fcciinTis 
injustice: and the dread of exciting auger in others 
lias probahiv an influence in preserving the peace 
of society, which we often ascriltc to a higher jirin- 
ciple. ( h.) In rcg.avd (o the affections more strictly 
boncvolcnt, these arc also influenced, in a similar 
manner, h}- the fteling of disajiprobation whicli 
attends any remarkable departure from their re- 
quirements. 

In regard to both the affections and the desires, Dnc rc"n- 
we must bear in mind how greatly the happiness of nf- 
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each individual is influenced by a due regulation of 
these feelings. Pure mental enjoyment belongs 
to him whose aflections are well regulated^, and 
whose desires are properly directed. 

/ The disposition which results from that arrangc- 
|ment of the desires and affections which is peculiar 
f to any individual or class of individuals, is termed 
[ Temper. 


The Affections arc tendencies or cravings directed towards 
conscious individnahs. But the Affections ai'c not mere tenden- 
cies or cravings, they arc internal Emotions or Feelings : licing 
directed to persons, not to things, they mould the thoughts in a 
way quite different from what the appetites do. 

The two ]irineipal Affections arc (i.) Acre and Anger. 

Under Love arc included ; — (n.) Jilatcrnal and Paternal Love ; 
(6.) Filial Love ; (c.) Fraternal Love ; (rf.) Conjugal Love. Also 
(e.) Friendship, and (/. ) Patriotism. 

Anger also appears in various forms. It comes into play against 
any one who assaults or thi’catcns us ; and, giving vehemence and 
rapidity to oiw actions, aids us in self defence, (a.) Anger in this 
form, is the natural rc]>ulsion and return to any harm which falls 
upon us or apiwoaches us, and is called Fcseninicnt, as being the 
sentiment which is a natural reaction to the hostile sentiment of 
any other person. As men feel sudden Besentment against a sud- 
den attack, (i.) they feel Permanent Anger against those who have 
inflicted or endeavour to inflict pain or harm upon them, or whose 
desires come in conflict with theirs, (c.) when this feeling is no 
longer a burst of emotion, but a settled and steady feeling, it is 
Hatred, Malice, or Ill-iciU, (c/.) when malice pronqits men to rc- 
tiwn pain and harm to them from whom they have received pain 
or haxm, it is Revenge. 
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Section 3. — Self-Love, 

Tlicre is, in our constitution, a propc?}sif^ Self-love 
which leads 7fs to study ortr otcu mterest, and 
•\vliicli, in many instances, becomes the ruling prin- ractcrised. 
ciple of the character. This principle is a part 
of our moral constitutioti, calculated to answer 
important ends, if it be kept in its proper place, 
and not allowed to encroach upon the duties which 
we owe to other men. 


Wlien duly regulated, it coincides with P/'udcncc Pmdcncc 
or a just regard to our own interest ; when 
indulged in to excess, it becomes Selfishness. 

A rational self-love ought to lead us to seek our National 
own true happiness, and should prove a check upon self-love; 
those appetites and passions which interfere with 
this object. It should lead us to avoid every thing 
calculated to impair peace of mind and the har- 
mony of our inoi’al feelings. The desires, therefore, 
must be duly regulated;' and the aftections duly 
exercised. 


This rational self-love is placed as a regulating 
principle among the other power's, inferior moral- 
ly to the principle of conscience, but calculated 
socially to answer important purjioses. 

Its influence rests simply on the impression that 
satisfaction accompanies a certain state of the de- 
sires and affections ; while pain is the consequence 
of an opposite state. 

Among the sources of satisfaction we may 
reckon : 

(i.) The pleasure attached to the exercise of 
the affections themselves. 
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fli.) The mental peace and enjoyment whicli 
spring from benevolence, friendship, and the oilier 
kindly feelings. 

(iii.) The gratitude of those who liave experi- 
enced the effects of our kindness. 

(iv.) The respect and approbation . of those 
whose esteem we value. 

(v.) The return of similar affections and good 
offices from other men. 

The following arc some of the jiains which hc- 
lono; to an ill-rco-ulated state of the moral feelings. 

O O O 

(i.) The mental agony which arises from jea- 
lousy, envy, hatred, and reseutment. 

(ii.) The distress which often springs from the 
contempt and disapprobation of onr fellow-mcn. 

(iii.) The dissatisfaction and self-reproach which 
follow any neglect of a due exercise of the affec- 
tions ; which to a well-regulated mind is quite as 
distressing as the disapprobation of other men. 

To run the risk of such evils for the gratifica- 
tion of present appetite or passion, is clearly op- 
jiosed to a sound self-love. 

When self-love prevails over an aiqietite or a 
passion, it then operates as a regulating principle in 
the moral system. 

But this principle in its nature is quite distinct 
from that of conscience, which impels us to act in 
obedience to duty apart from all personal considera- 
tions. 

This distinction, which is one of importance, 
shows that there is a principle of regulation among 
the moral feelings, leading to an exercise of the atrcc- 
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lious which contrlimtes larj:;ely to ihc Mcll-hein^ 
of society, hnt which does not entitle the npcnl to 
moral approbation or merit. 

A? Fclf-lorr lead'? ns to consult our own interest 
while the affection!^ lead us to regard the advantage 
of others, a certain balance between these prin- 
ciples is necessary to secure our moral well-being. 
Tile affections are seldom likely to acquire undue 
influence, but there is great danger that self-love 
may degenerate into selfishness, and thus interfere 
with the duties which we owe to others. 

IVhen the ])rinciplcs of utility have been urged 
in vain against the practice of selfishness, an appeal 
must be made to conscience. This appeal is not 
unfrequeutly successful. 

Hence the moral principle or sense of duty, 
when it is made the regulating motive of action, 
is calculated to control self-love, and preserve the 
balance between it and the affections. 

"When the principle of self-love becomes de- 
ranged in its exercise and objects, it leads to those 
habits by which a man seeks his oicn gratification, 
in a wag which interferes 7oith his duties to other 
men. 

Tliis will be the case whenever a man indulges 
to excess any of the desires, whether Avarice, Am- 
bition, or Love of Fame. 

Even deeds of benevolence and kindness may be 
so performed as to minister to selfishness. 
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PART II. 


Op the Will. 

Will clc- Will or simple volition is that state of mind which 
fined. immediately precedes action/' 

We will a certain act, and the act follows, unless 
prevented by external 'restraint, or by p]i}'sical ina- 
bility to perform it. 

Action The actions thus produced arise out of the 
arisesL'om desires and the afections'. Between the mental 
^emotion. emotion and the action, several ste 2 )s intervene. 
The following is the complete j^rocess : 

1 . IMental 1. We desire an object, or we exjierience an 
emotion, affection, 

2 . Interro- 2. Interrogation then follows. Shall we gratify 

gation. desire ? Shall we exercise the affection ? 

3. Deli- 3. Now commences the process of deliberation. 

or^-cWi perceive a variety of considerations or induce- 
imr of mo- uieiits, some favouring the emotion, otliers opposed 
lives. to it. We, therefore, jiroceed to weigh tlie relative 

force of tlicse antagonistic motives, in order to 
tletermiue which of them is to regulate our decision. 

4 . Deter- 4 . Having given the jireference- to some one 

mmation. fjjQ ggyeral motives, we tlien determine 

either to do the act, or to abstain from action. 

Let us sup 2 )ose we determine to do the act. 

5. Will- 5. This determination to act is followed by the 

mental condition of willing or simple volition. 

Motives. In the above chain of mental ojierations, a class 
of agents is brought into view which act ujion the 




Vide Kotc 11, Appendix I. 
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miiul as moral camrs of its volitions. Tlicsc are 
termed Jiiotlvcs, or principles of action. 

These moral causes influence the determinations 
of the mind ^vith a uniformity similar to that whicli 
ATC observe in the operation of physical causes. 

For the duo operation of these moral causes, cer- Itoquisitcs 
tain rirGum=tance5 arc required in the individual 
on vhom the}* are expected to operate. 


1. He must be fully informed of them as truths i. Khoav- 

addre^sed to his understanding. ledge. 

2. lie must direct his attention to them Avith 2- Attcn- 
suitable intensity, and exercise his reasoning 
poAvers upon their tendencies. 


0. lie must be himself in a sound 
condition. 


moral 3- Sound 

moral 

state. 


In all our intercourse Avith manlcind, aa’c proceed 
upon an absolute confidence in the uniformity of 
the operation of these causes, provided we arc ac- 
quainted xcitli the moral condition of the individual. 


Titus (a.) one man, AA'efeel certain, is absolutely Uuiformi- 
to be relied on in given circumstances ; .another b' 
cannot be trusted if any thing should come in [^ted. 
the Avay. afiecting his own pleasure or interest; Ch.) 
in endeaA'oring to excite various individuals to the 
same conduct in a particular case, Ave learn that, (i.) 
in one, AA’chave to appeal to a sense of dutp, (ii.) in 
another, to a love of approbation, (iii.) in a third, to 
purely selfish feelings; (c.) again, aaFgu Ave find 
that, in a particular indiA'idual, certain motives fail 
of the ’ effects Avhich Ave have observed them to 
produce in others, Ave endeavour to impress them 
upon his mind ; and this Ave do from a conviction, 
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tluxt tlicse trullis influence uniformly the volitions 
of an individual, provided he can be induced seri- 
ously to attend to them, and provided he is in a 
suitable moral condition. 

The following are the principal motives by which 
volition is determined."' 

1. Self-love, Avhich prompts a man to seek his 
own interest, or gratification. 

2. Certain affections which lead him to consider 
the duties which he owes to other men ; such as 
justice, hcnevolence. Sec. 

3. The impression of moral rectitude or moral 
responsibility. This is derived from the principle 
of conscience. 

4. Reason or judgment, whieh leads a man to 
perceive certain tendencies of actions apart from 
their moral aspect. 

Now let us suppose that a line of conduct has 
to be decided on ; 

(i.) In some case which immediately involves 
the interest of other men : 

{a.') One man will make every thing tend to 
his own interest or pleasure. 

((0.) x\nother will surrender a portion of his 
personal gratification to the advantage of others, 
purely as an exercise of feeling from whicli ho 
experiences satisfaction. In such men, the amount 
of personal interest Avhich they are willing to sa- 
crifice to tlie principle of action, is a matter for 
calculation. 

* Determination of volition is C(iuiv:ilcnt to decision of conduct 
or action. 
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(c.) A tliird will contemplate the case purely (<■) 
as one of dutv or moral I’csponsihility : and will 
act upon tins principle, though it may involve 
a considerable amount of self-sacrifice. 

(li.) Let the case, now refer to one of the desires 
having no immediate relation to the interest of 
other men. 

(a.) One man directly gratifies the desire. Pure sci- 

fi 'lines'-. 

(h.) Another considers the influence which the Self-love, 
indulgence of it would be likely to have on his 
healtii. interest, or reputation. This may be consi- 
dered as ail e.vcrcise of jitdgment, combined with 
self-hve. 

(c.) A. third views it purely as a question of Mm-.n! rcs- 
moral responsibility, and decides on this ground 
alone. 

Thus we have presented to us three characters. 

Isd — One who acts upon moral principle — (cor- l. Sloral 
responding to c), principle. 

2 nd. — One who acts from motives of a personal 2. Sclf-rc- 
natnre, though his conduct may, in certain cases, 
be the same. (Corresponding to b.') 

.S/yZ. — O ne who goes straight fornmrd to the gra- s. Solfisli 
tification of the ruling desire or governing pro- 
pensity. (Corresponding to g.) 

Tlie.;'7r.9t is a uniform character, on whose con- 11103- 
duct we can dejiend with implicit confidence. For to relied 
we know the uniform tendencies of the motives or 
moral causes by which he is habitually influenced, 
and we know his moral temperament. 

The third has also a uniformity of conduct. Third 

thoiifrh of a verv different kind. We know like- If ’'f 

■ lied on. 
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wise liis moral condition, and to jiredlct liis con- 
duct, we require only to learn tlie particular induce- 
ment to which he is exposed in a given instance. 

The second we cannot rely upon ; for we have 
not the means of tracing the conflicting views by 
which he may be influenced in a particular case, or 
the principle on which he may ultimately decide 
between them. 


T\^e now proceed to consider the principles on 
which we may explain the fact, that the wills of in- 
dividuals may he influenced differently loifh the same 
motives before them. 

These principles may be referred to three heads : 

I. — Knowledge. 

II. — Attention. 

III. — Moral Habits. 


I. A primary and essential element in the due 
regulation of the will, is a correct hnowledyc of the 
truths and which influence its determinations. 

Such trutlis are those of religion, whether natural 
or revealed. The truths of natural religion are 
derived partly from the phenomena of nature which 
are continually before us ; and ])artly from our own 
moral constitution. The ])crfection and infinite wis- 
dom of God may be deduced from the toorhs of 
nature. To his moral attributes, there is a witness 
in the conscience of each man. 


II. The next impoi'tant requisite is attention. 
We must habitually attend to moral faets and 
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principles, so as to bring tbeir influence to bear upon 
our volitions. This, it is manifest, is a voluntary 
exercise of the thinkino; and I'easonine* faculties. 

"When a particular desire is present to the mind — 
^ 1'^ — A man has the /joewc?- to act {a.') upon the 
first impulse, or (h.) upon a partial view of the mo- 
tives by vhich he ought to be influenced ; and 
2? — He has the power to sitspend acting, and 
direct liis attention to the principles which are cal- 
culated to guide his determination. 

The direction of the attention to the requisite qvi7i~ 
ciples ( a.), is the first link in the chain of sequences 
which belong to the regulation of the will ; (h.) it 
is what every one is conscious of; and fc. ) it is that 
which constitutes man a free and responsible agent. 
In the process here alluded to : 

(i.') The./?7‘5t mental state is a certain move- 

ment of one of the Desires, or one of the Affections. 
The term Inclination will include both, 

(ii.) The second is a reference of the inclination 
to the moral causes or motives which more particu- 
larly apply to it, especially tlie indications of con- 
science and the principles of moral rectitude. Three 
cases here offer themselves for consideration : 

(a.) ^‘If the principles of moral rectitude be 
found to harmonise with the inclination, volition 
and action follow, with the full concurrence of every 
moral feeling. ° • If the inclination be condemned 
by these principles, it is, in a well-regulated mind, 
instantly dismissed. 

(b.) But this voluntary process may be neglect- 
ed : the inclination may be suffered to engross the 
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rnliul,andoccup3' full}’ the atlcnlion : the power lua v ^ 
not be exercised of dii'ecting it to moral causes, aud 
of comparing with them the inclination which is pre- 
sent. The oonsequence may Ije that the man runs 
heedlessly into volition and action. 

(c.) ^’The moral causes may be so far regarded 
as to prevent the inclination from being followed 
by action ; while the inclination is still cherished, 
and the mind is allowed to dwell, with regret, on 
the object which it had been obliged to deny itself. 
Though the actual deed be thus prevented, the 
harmony of the moral feelings is destroyed. -* Akin 
to this is another mental condition in which the 
harmony of the moral feelings may be destroyed 
without the action following. This will take place 
when the inclination is cherished, as before, in 
opposition to conscience; while the action is op- ^ 
posed by some inferior motives, as a regard to 
reputation or interest. 


III. — From repeated performance of the mental 
operation above described {vide II.), there gradually 
results a Moral Hahit. 

The term Moral Habit implies a mental condi- 
tion, in which a desire or an affection, .rc]>catcdly 
acted upon, is, after each repetition, acted upon 
Avith less and less effoi’t : and, on the other hand, 
a truth or moral principle, Avhich has been repeat- 
edly passed over Avithout adequate attention, after 
every such act, makes less and les.s impression, 
until at length it ceases to o.xcrl any influence over 
the moral feelings or the conduct. 
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At first a wroii" tleofi requires an cfinrl, aiul a 
contest willi moral princijfics ; it is soon followed 
by ii' of I'cf/rct. This is the roicc of coo- 

sclvnoc. Its monitions are Aveakened alter each 
repetition of the deed; the jud<rmenl at lentrlh 
becomes perverted respecting the great moral prin- 
ciples : and acts, at first strenuously resisted, are 
performed Avithout remorse, or Avilh but faint ]»er- 
cc])tion of their moral asj)cct. 

The ])rinciplc of Habit applies equally to any 
s]iceies of conduct, or any train of mental o|)erations, 
Avhich, by frequent repetition, IniA’c become so 
familiar, as not to be accompanied by a recognition 
of the princi2>les in Avhich they have originated. 

In this manner good habits arc continued with- 
out any immediate sense of the rii^ht principles 
by Avhich they Avero formed ; but they arose iVom 
coiistanth/ aciinff upon those judncijdcs, and on this 
is founded the moral approbation Avhicli wc attach 
to such habits. 

In the same manner A’icc or the neglect of any 
duty may become habitual, a sense of the jn-in- 
ciples A’iolated being lost. This loss arose from a 
freqnent violation of the i)rinciples, till they gra- 
dually lost their poAver oA'cr t he conduct : and in 
this consists the guilt of bad habits. 

It is important to notice that cliaracter consists 
chiefly in habits, and that habits arise out of in- 
dividual actions and individual mental operations. 

In overcoming evil habits, the laAVS above indi- 
cated must be carefully observed. When the 
judgment, influenced by conscience, is convinced 
that a habit is injurious, the attention must be 
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earnestly directed to the truths \vhich ])roduccd 
this impression. There will thus arise n desire to 
be delivered from the habit. G'he desire being 
encouraged, is continualh’ brought to bear upon 
the evil propensity. At first a considerable effort 
is required, but after each successful resistance 
less effort is necessary, until at length the new 
course of action is confirmed, and the evil habit is 
quite overpowered. 

" Virtue being two-fold, one part intellectual and the other ninral; 
intellectual virtue has its origin and inerease for the most i)art 
from teaching; therefore it stands in need of experience and time; 
Imt moral virtue arises from habit. "Wlicncc it is clear, that not 
one of the moral virtues sjn-ing up in ns by nature, for none of 
those things whicli exist by nature, experience .alteration from 
habit. 7’hc virtues arc produced in us neither by nature, nor 
contrary to natures but we arc naturally nda])lcd to receive them; 
and this natural cajjacity is jtcrfccted by JJubit.'’ 

According to Aristotle, virtue consi.sts “in thc//«it7of mediocrity 
according to right reason.” Every virtue lies in a mean between 
two oi>)>ositc vices; thus forfiliidc is a mean between the ojijiosite 
exti'C-mcs of cnirarilicc and rai'hnc^s. 
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PART III. 


Of the MofwVL Piiincipee or Coxscience. 

No one can (len3% as a fact, that tlicre is a Fcclinp of 
mental exercise, by Avhiclj •vvc fceJ certain actions ""4 
to be right and certain others wrong. 'jhet.^' " 

. It is an element of our moral nature which can It cannot 
neither be analysed, nor explained. It is an vlli- 
mate principle, forcing itself upon the conviction 
of ever}' man who inspects his own mind. 

The evidence for the existence and nature of Evidence 
this princijde is entirely within. The conscionsness 
of every man testifies, that there is a monitor ,rithin. 
which, in particular cases, f a.) warns him of the 
conduct which he ought to pursue; and so- 
lemnly admonishes him when he has departed from 
it. Besides the impression which judgment conveys 
to us regarding the tendencies and general qualities 
of actions, we have a feeling which leads us to re- 
gard actions with approbation or disapprobation, in 
reference purely to their moral aspect, and without 
any reference to their consequences. 

The province of conscience is, to convey to man 
a certain conviction of Avliat is morally right and proyjifcc 
wrong in regard to conduct in individual cases, 
and in i-egard to the general exercise of the desires 
or affections. 

It attains its object (a.) independently of any ^^oclc of 
acquired knowledge, and (h.) without reference to 
any other standard of duty. 

It carries within itself a rule of right, which 
it applies to the primary moral feelings {i. e., the 
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firsircs rnnl affect ions), .'^o as to determine Avlietlier 
the}’ are duly balanced, or otherwise. 

The deaircs direct, us to gratifications which we 
feel to be worthy of ucqnirenicnt : and the off'ectiovs 
lead us to conduct which we feel to be agrceuhle 
to. oiu'selvcs, or useful to others. 

Conscience, however, leads us to perform actions' 
.siinidy because we feel them to he right, and to 
abstain from others , simply because we feel them 
to he xorong, without regal’d to any other impression, 
or to the consequences of the actions cither to 
ourselves or others. 

Conscience holds a pl.acc among the moral powers, 
analogous to that which reason holds among the 
intellectual. 

By certain intellectual operations man (a.) ac- 
quires the knowledge of a series of liicts ; {J)!) he 
remembers them ; (c.) he separates and classifies 
them, and forms them into new combinations. But 
with the most active exercise of all these operation.s, 
his mind might present an accumula'lion of facts, 
without order or princijde of combination. It 
is reason that arranges .and liarmonizes the whole 
mass, by comparing, distinguishing, and tracing 
their true analogies and relations, and lastly by 
deducing truths as conclusions from the whole. 
When reason is suspended, X\\q. intellectual harmony 
is at an end. The visions of the mind are acted 
upon as facts ; the real relations of things are 
distorted ; in.appropri.ate conduct is indulged in ; 
and ends are aimed at by means which are not 
adapted to them. 
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In tills process there is a strilcing analogy to 
the moral feelings, and to the control exercised over 
them by conscience. By self-love a man is led to 
seek his own gratification ; and the desires direct 
him to certain objects by wliich this end may be 
attained. The affections lead him to regard other- 
men, and so to conform to the principles of justice, 

• veracity, and benevolence. Conscience is the regu- 
lating power, which, acting upon the desires and science, 
affections as reason does upon a series of facts, 
preserves among them harraoii}’- and order. When 
conscience is suspended, self-love degenerates into 
selfishness ; the desires are indulged with no other 
restraint than a regard to health or reputation: the 
affections are exercised in a similar manner, present 
and momentary impulses being acted upon, without 
any regard to future results. 

In all this violation of moral harmony, there is no , 
dci’angement of the judgment; but there is a total 
dei-angement of the sense of moi'al relations. Such 
a condition of mind would appear to be in reference 
to the moral feelings, what insanity is in regard 
to the intellectual. 

One of the most important purposes answered Conscience 
by conscience, is to make us acquainted Avith the 
moral attributes of the Deih/. It couA'ej'S this know- 
ledge with the aid of reason. 

From a simple exercise of the mind, directed to Process 
the great phenomena of nature, we acquire the indicated, 
knowledge of a being of infinite poioer and toisdom, 
the great f7'st cause ; we learn, ivith a feeling of 
equal certainty, the goodness of the Deity from the 
provision he has made for supplying the ivants of 
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all liis creatures. A beiiio; thus endowed Avitl} 
infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, we cannot 
conceive to exist without moral attributes. "We 
arrive at a distinct knowledo-e of these moral attri- 
bates, by an easy process, when, from tlie moral 
perceptions of our OAvn mind, we infer the moral 
attributes of our Creatoi-. The divine moral attri- 
butes must, of course, infinitely exceed in degree 
the corresponding attributes in man. 

Ilow the regulating -power of Conscience is presci'ved 

or lost 

It has been already observed that there is a 
certain relation between tlie truths which act upon 
us as moral causes, and the mental emotions wliich 
ouQ-lit to result from them ; and between these 
emotions and a certain conduct which the}’’ tend to 
ju’oduce. If harmony is preserved among tliese, 
a sound moral condition will be the result : but 
Avhenever this harmony is violated, a disturbing 
influence is introduced, which will ultimately de- 
range the whole moral economy. 

Similar observations apply to the operation of 
those truths, which, under the regulating power of 
conscience, are calculated to act as moral causes 
on our minds. 

Such are the truths which relate to the character 
and perfections of the Dcitg. 

By directing the mind to these truths, corres- 
ponding emotions will arise. These are : 

{a.') A sense of veneration toAvards the Deity, 
as infinitely great, wise, and powerful. 
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(Jj.) A sense of love and thankfulness towards 
nim, as infinitely good. 

(c.) Habitual regard to the authority and Avill 
of God as a moral governor of purity and justice, 
and as requiring a corresponding character in all 
his creatures. 

A close and constant relation ought to be pre- 
served between these truths and tliese emotions, 
and on this dei)euds the moral harmony of the 
mind. 

For the preservation of the moral Iiarmon}’, the 
following process is necessary : 

(«.) The mind must be carefully directed to the 
truths. 

(b.) The emotions will naturally follow. 

(c.) These emotions must then be encouraged. 

(rZ.) Right action will be the final result. 

If the Jirst step (ff.) is neglected, the effect will 
be prejudicial to the emotions and the conduct 
which ought to flow from them. This effect Avill 
be aggravated if there has been any previous moral 
derangement — if deeds have been committed, de- 
sires cherished, or mental habits acquired, by 
which conscience has been violated. 

When the moral derangement is far advanced, 
the understanding itself may become distorted re- 
garding the first principles of moral truth. The 
mind will then prefer its own discordant specula- 
tions to the simple truths which conscience natural- 
ly suggests. 
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Inei.uence or Attention on ouu Mchial 
Decisions.* 


Attention consists in clircctino- the thono;hts, 

O O'' 

calmly and deliberately, to all the facts and con- 
siderations by Avliich ^Ye ought to bo influenced in 
any particular case. 

It is voluntary, and, on the degree in which it 
is habitually exercised, depend the different moral 
conditions of different men. 


The morbid mental state in which moral causes 
have lost their proper influence both on the will 
and the judgment, is much influenced by attention. 

This morbid state oriyinates in a distortion of 
moral feelings, in consequence of which the inclina- 
tions become perverted : its primary effect, how- 
ever, and that by which it is perpetuated, is a 
constant misdirection of the attention, a total neg- 
lect of the truths and emotions by which the moral 
decisions oimht to be influenced. 

O 

For want of attention men are led away, by paR- 
sion and prejudice, into courses of action which 
their soier judgment condemns. 

When the profligate would repent of his errors, 
he must first of all attend to the truths l)y Avhich 
his moral decisions ought to be influenced ; con- 
science will then assist, and thus just moral con- 
clusions will be arrived at. 


An intimate relation exists between all out- moral 
emotiouR and processes which are entirely volun- 
tary. 


* The influence of nttention on Belief has been conrailcred 
nmler tlic Intcllcctiml rowcr.s. Vide Analysis, ]>. 39. 
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- These emotions are not the immediate objects 
of volition, nor do they ai-ise directly at our bid- 
ding, but they are the natural result of certain 
intellectual processes, and even of certain bodily 
actions, both of which are entirely voluntary. 
Thus, the emotions of compassion and benevolence 
are the natural result of scenes of distress. We 
can, if we loill, place ourselves in contact with dis- 
tress, and thus excite our sj^mpathy. 

There are three distinct processes to be noticed, 
two of Avhich are voluntary : 

1. (^Voluntary.') A man has it entirely in his 
power to place himself in the requisite circum- 
stances. 

2. Having thus placed himself, a train of emo- 
tions toill arise in the mind, and prompt him to 
action. 

3. ( Voluntary. ) These emotions must then bo 
acted upon. Such action is under the control of tlie 
will. 

If all the three are duly performed, the result is 
a sound moral condition. 

If either of the voluntary processes should be 
neglected, the moral harmony will be disturbed. 

Nature and Origin op Moral Distinctions. 

Our moral feelings are to be regarded as im- 
planted in us by the Creator, for guidance in the 
ordinary relations of life. 

First as to the nature of the simple idea of right 
and wi’ong:* 

* Vide Nolo I, Appendix 1. 
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(i.) Simple (i.) AYe liave a conviction (a.) tliat some ac- 
tions ai’e obligatori/ on all men, and (h.) iliat others 
violate our notion of obligation. Actions of the 
first kind {a.) are termed right, those of the seeond 
kind {]).') wrong. 

(ii.) Sim- (^ii.) Actions are right 'with respect to the agent, 
toV/cHf when the intentions are good. If the inten- 

^ ' tion is good, wo award praise ; if evil, blame. 

2° Oriejin Sccondlg, as to the origin of the impression of 

of virtue. and wrong. On what grounds do wo con- 

clude certain actions to be right, and certain oi.hcrs 
Avrong ? 

o 

Two Tioo answers have been given to this question, 

aecounts. ojtpositc schools of moralists; 

1. Virtue (1.) According to one school, we conclude 

(lepciulcut. actions are right or Avrong simply from a 

A'iew of their consequences to ourselves or others. 

2 . Virtue ('2.) According to the other school, Ave pro- 

clent^'*^^' cccd upon an absolute conviction of certain 

conduct being right, and certain other conduct 
being wrong, Avithout looking beyond the simple 
act, or the simple intention of the agent. Ac- 
cording to this school, right and wrong do not 
necessarily involA'c any consideration of the 
effects or the tendencies of the action. 

TnEOuiES OF Mok.ils. 

Iiulcpcn- (A.) On the one hand, it is contended, tliat 
ikiit. moral impressions are in tliemsclves immu- 

table, and that an absolute conviction of their 
immutability is fixed upon us in that part of 
our constitution AAdiich Ave call conscience. 
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(B.) On tlie otlier hnnd, it is maintained, that 
these distinctions are entirely arbitrary, or arise out 
of eireumstances. 

Those -who adopt the latter opinion (B.) have 
to explain rohat the circumstances arc lohich 
give rise to our {mprcssio7is of vice and virtue, 
moral approbation or disapprobation. The various 
modes of explanation have led to as many 
different theories of morals. Some of these we 
now proceed to notice : 

I, Artificial System — Mandeville.J 

Mandeville propounded a tlieoiy of morals, the 
nature of wliich will appear from the following 
passage : 

“ Man, like all other animals, has an irre- 
sistible inclination to follow the bent of his own 
desires. Force, though it may soften the rude 
features of his character, will jjrove inadequate 
to raise him to tliat state of moral and political 
improvement of which his nature seems capable. 
Hence the politicians and law-givers seeing how 
necessary it was that the passions should be 
circumscribed vdthiu limits, on studying the 
nature of his being, found him possessed of a 
vastly superior portion of pride to otlier animals, 
and perceived that the most effectual way to 

* The term dependent signifies that the distinction between 
right and •wrong is not an ultimate one, but that it depends on 
something else, as, for example, (1) pleasure, or (2) titilitj*, or (3) 
legal enactment, or (4) social compact. 

f It will be obseiwed, that Abercrombie carefully avoids applj-ing 
the term theory to (A.) He speaks of Theories of Morals as 
arising solely from (B.) 

f Vide Note K, Appendix I. 
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restrain liis inclinations and make him labonr 
zealously for the public welfare Avas b}’’ operating 
on his passion. According]}’-, liaving Avon an 
entrance to his heart by compliments on his 
sagacity and understanding, they begin to teach 
liim the notions of lionour and sliame, rej)resent- 
inc: the former as theliiixhest o-ood, and the latter as 
the greatest CA'il Avhich could berall him. The moral 
virtues do not owe their origin to any general 
])rinciple, but ai’C the political oiFspring Avhich 
llattery begot upon pride.” 

Criticism Abercrombie in criticising this theory, remarks 
of theory, it is sufficient to point out the distinction 

between imimitable principles of morality and those 
arrangements Avhich merely depend upon legal 
enactments. A chanire of the law chano-es the 
character of these arrangements, since they do not 
possess in themselves the qualities of merit or 
demerit. No Iuaa'S can alter those great principles 
of morality Avhich are Avritten upon the consciences 
of .all men.* 

• 

Ahcrcromhie notices .a modificntion of this system, by wliich 
onr impressions of virtue and vice .arc derived entirely from mutual 
compact. Jlen, finding that there was a certain course of action 
which would contribute to their mutual advantage, entered into 
an agreement to observe certain conduct, and abstain from certain 
other. The violation of this compact constituted vice, the oh- 
Ecrvanee of it, virtue. 

Pntlendorf, (h. 1G32 in Saxony, d. 1C94) deduced the laws of 
^lorality from .social compact. Ilohhcs — of whom Puffendorf was 
a follower — derived our idc.as of moral obligation from political 
compact. Godwin, (b. 1756 in Cambridgeshire, d. 1836) in more 
rceent times, taught that the moral condition of mankind depends 
Eoleh' on their social and political institutions. The writing.s 
of Godwin, however, were of a practical nature: he did not 
discuss tlie metaplivsical question regarding the oritjin of moral 
distinctions. 
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II. "Rational Si/siem — Clarke.’^ 

Clarke maintained that virtue depends on a con- 
formity of the conduct to a certain eternal Jitness 
of things. “ F rom the eternal and necessary differ- 
ences of things,” he says, “ there necessarily and 
naturally arise certain moral obligations, which are 
in themselves incumbent upon all rational crea- 
tures, antecedent to all positive institution and 
all expectation of rewards and punishments.” 

III. Rational System — Wollaston. | 

Wollaston adopted a theory not unlike that pro- 
pounded by Clarke. He says, “for a man to act 
virtuously, he must square his conduct according 
to the tridh of things, or treat everything accord- 
ing to its real character, or as it really isR 

Abercrombie considers the meaningbothof Clarke 
and Wollaston to be obscure. Both systems, how- 
ever, must be rejected, as they refer our primary 
impression of virtue to a relation perceived by 
reason ; if the impression Avei'e obtained from reason, 
it could not be, as it is, universal. 

IV. Theory of Utility — Hume.j; 

According to Hume, we estimate the virtue of 
an action by its utility. 

The following extracts will give a notion of his 
views : 

“It seems so natural a thought to ascribe to their 
utility the praise which we bestow upon social vir- 

* Vide Jfote L, Appendix I. 
f Vide Note M, Appendix I. 
f Vide Note N, Appendix I. 
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tues, that one Avould cx])ect to meet with this prin- 
ciple everywhere in moral writings as tlic chief 
foundation of their reasoning or inquiry. In com- 
mon life we may observe that the circumstance of 
utility is clearly appealed to, nor is it supposed 
that a greater eulogy can be given to any man 
than to display his usefulness to the public and 
enumerate the services lie has performed to man- 
kind and society. What praise even of an inanimate 
form, if the regularity and elegance of its parts 
destroys not its fitness for any useful purpose. 
And how satisfactory an apology for any dispro- 
portion or seeming deformity, if wo can show the 
necessity of that particular construction for the 
use intended. A ship appears more beautiful to 
an artist or one moderately skilled in navigation, 
when its form is wide and swelling, than if it were 
framed with a precise geometrical regularity in 
contradiction to all the laws of mechanics.” 

Again — 

“ It appears evident that the ultimate ends of 
human actions can never, in any case, be accounted 
for by reason, but recommend themselves entirely 
to the sentiments and .afiections of mankind, with- 
out any dependence on the intellectual faculties. 

“ Xow, as virtue is an end, and is desirable on its 
own account, without fee or reward, merely for 
the immediate satisfaction which it conveys, it is 
requisite that there should be some sentiment which 
it touches; some internal taste or feeling or what- 
ever you please ^to call it, which distinguishes 
moral good and evil, and which embraces the one 
and rejects the other. 
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“ Tims the distinct boundaries and ofliccs of rrasnii 
and taste are easily ascertained. The former con- 
veys the knowledge of truth and falscliood : tlic 
latter gives tlie sentiment of beaut}' and defoi'inity. 
vice and virtue. The one discovers objects, as 
they really stand in nature, without addition or 
diminution; the other has a ])roductivc faculty: 
and gilding or staining all natural objects with the 
colors borrowed from internal sentiment, raises, in 
a manner, a ucav creation, Eeason. being cool 
and dlsena:a"ed, is no motive to action, and di- 
rects only the impulse received from ap])etitc or 
inclination, by showing us the means of at- 
taining ha]ii)incs3 or avoiding misery. Taste, as it 
gives pleasure or pain, and thereby constitutes 
happiness or misery, becomes a motive to action, 
and is the first spring or impulse to desire and 
volition. From circumstances .and relations known 
or supposed, the former Ic.ads us to the discovery of 
the concc.aled and unknown. After all circum- 
stances and relations are l.aid before us, the latter 
makes us feel from the whole a new sentiment of 
blame or approbation.” 

An obvious objection to the S 3 'slem of utility is CritiuMn. 
that it may be applied to .the eifccts of inanimate 
matter as correctly as to the deeds of a A'oluntary 
agent. To use the words of Dr, Smith, accord- 
ing to this theory, “ we have no other reason for 
praising a m.au, than that for which we commend 
a chest-of-drawers.” To obviate this difficulty, 

Hume was driven to a distinction, which, in fact, 
amounted to giving up the doctrine, namely, that 
the sense of utility must be combined with a fecl- 
■'ing of approbation. This leads us back .again to 
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tlie fouiitlation on ^Yllich this feeling of approbatioi^. ' 
rests, and at once recognises a principle distinct 
from the mere perception of utility. 

V. Selfish System — Hobbes. 

According to the selfish system, man’s faiula- 
mental principle of conduct is a desire to jiromotc 
his oxen gratification or hitcrcst. 

The most remarkable exjionent of this theory in 
modern times, is Hobbes: 

“ Whatever,” he says, “ isthe ohjeet of any man’s 
desire or appetite, that is it which he for his ])art 
calleth (/oofZ, and the object of his hate or aversion, 
evil : for these words oi good and c?)77and contemyti- 
Z*/? are ever used with relation to the ])erson that 
useth them, there being nothing simply or nhsolnfc- 
/?/ so, nor any common rule of good or evil to be 
taken from the nature of the objects themselves, 
but from the person of the man, where there is no 
commonwealth ; or in a commonwealth from the 
person that representeth it.” 

He derives right a.nd xcrong from the considera- 
tion of man in a state of nature. And ibis slate 
of nature is, according to him, a state of mulual 
war. In this state no moral clement exists. 

“ To this war of eveiy man against cveiy man, 
this also is consequent, that nothing can be unjust. 
The notions of Eight and Wrong. Justice and Jn- 
justice, have there no ])lace. 'Where there is no 
eommon power, thereisno Law ; where no Law, no 
Injustice. Force and Fraud are, in war, the two 
cardinal vix-tnes. Justice and Injustice are none of 
the faculties, cither of the body or the mind.” 


* Vitlc Note O, Appendix I. 
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Again, “ Tlie sovereign, wlieflicr lie lie a single 
person or an assembly, conlains in himself the 
origin of all iiood and jnslioe. Xo man can. n ith- 
out. injustice, jirotcsl against Ins ordinances. 

Virtnons conduct, it is true, docs imjiart gratifi- 
cation, and docs jiromoio the true interest of the 
agent: Imt this tendency is the efl'ect. not the 
cause, and never can be considered as the ]irinci- 
ple ivhich imjiarts to conduct its character of vir- 
tue ; nor do we jicrlbrm it, merely because it afi’ords 
us gratification, or jiromotes our interest. 

VI. St/sfrm nf Ufility comhined with Divine 
Command — Paley.' 

Palcy advocated a system of Utility in whicb he 
made private hapjiiness tbe motive, and tbc will of 
God the rule of action. lie w.as a decided ojipo- 
nent of tbc doctrine of a moral sense,] In des- 
cribing virtue, he says : 

“ Virtue is the doinej ^ood to mankind in obedi- 
ence to the jcill of God, and for the sake of cver- 
lasting happiness. According to which definition, 
‘ the good of mankind’ is the subject; the ‘ will of 
God’ the rule : & ‘everl.asting happiness’ the motive, 
of human virtue. Virtue has been divided by some 
into benevolence, prudence, fortitude, and temper- 
ance. Benevolence projioses good ends ; prudence 
suggests the best means of attaining these ends ; 
fortitude enables us to encounter the difficulties, 

* Vide Note P, Appendix I. 

t By moral sente wns meant an innate capacit;/ of moral judg- 
ment. The term moral sense i\a‘; introduced Iiy Sliaftcsbnry 
(1671-1713), but Hiiteheson (1649-1747) applied it systematically, 
and developed fully the doctrine it implies. 
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V I System 
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Goneral 
explana- 
tion of 
Paley’h 
'tern. 


daiioers, and discoiiratjements tvliicli stand in onr 
tvay in the pursuit of these ends ; temperance 
repels and overcomes the passions that obstruct it. 

“ The four catidijstal virtues arc, 
titude, temperance, justice. 

But the division of virtue to which we are in mo- 
dern times most accustomed, is into duties: (i.) 
Towards God; as piety, jeverence, resignation, 
gratitude, (ii.) Towards other men (or relative du- 
ties); as justice, charity, loyalty, (iii.) Towards 
ourselves ; as chastity, sobriety, temperance, pre- 
servation of life, care of health, &c. 

“ Although by the above definition it appears that 
the good of man is the subject, the will of God 
the rule, and everlasting happiness the motive 
and end of all virtue; yet may a man perform 
virtuous acts without having any one of these mo- 
tives in his thoughts, just as a man may be a very 
good servant, without thinking at every moment of 
a regard to his master’s will, or of an express atten- 
tion to his master’s interest: I)ut then he must have 
served for a long time under the actual direction 
of these motives to bring it to this: in which ser- 
vice his merit and virtue consist. 

“ Man is a bundle of habits. There are habits of 
industry, attention, vigilance; of indolence, frctful- 
ness, idleness ; in a word, there is not a quality or 
function, either of mind or body, which docs not feel 
the influence of this great hnv of animated nature.” 

The will of God, Avhich is the rule of virtue, is 
made known to us, (a.) partly by revelation, and 
Ch.) partly by what we discover of his designs from 
his works, or, as we term it, by the li^hf of nature. 
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From (his l:ipi soiirco Ihilov (hiiil CS l( IlKl V 
de.'irly ho iiiforrcd (li:it God -wills :ii)d wislios 
(lie l)np])iiics? of his crcniiircs ; coiisrfjiicndy. :ii-- 
lions wliieh j)romoto that -will :nid wisli. imi-t bo 
norocahlc to him; and (lie coiilrary. 'I'lio motliod, 
llicroforo, of asocrtaininir (he will of ({od mn- 
o.oniing any acti<m by the light of nature is. to 
inquire into the frnilrtici/ of ihr orfion to prnmotr 
or dhininsli f/rurrat luipphifss. J’roocoding on 
these grounds, he arrive.^ at the eonolnsion that 
irJiiifovrr is rxprdirot. /.< rit/ht ; and that it is the 
vtilifif of (/up iiiorr/l rulr //lo/ic, /rhfc/i ro/ixfifiita! 
iltr ohiipnfinii of it. Paley allows that an aetion 
may be nsefnl in an individual ease, which is not 
rigid. To constitute it riplit. it i.s necessary that 
it shall be “ expedient on the /elude, ot the long 
run, in nil its effects, eoUateral nnd remote, as ircll 
as i/i those rrhich rrre immediate and direct.'' 

According to Abercrombie, the real objection to 
Paley’s doctrine lies in his rejection of the su- 
preme authority of conscience, and in substituting 
for it a circuitous process of rcasoinng to be car- 
ried on b}' each individual, resjiecting the entire 
and ultimate expediency of actions. 

T/co objections may be urged .against the apjili- 
catioii of such a theory in practice. 

(1.) If wc suppose a man deliberating respect- 
ing an action, which he perceives would be emi- 
nently expedient and useful in an individual case, 
we may naturally ask, Avhethcr he is likely to arrive 
at a correct conclusion respecting the consequences 
of the action “ upon the whole, at the long run, 
in all its consequences, remote and collateral.” 


Critici.'iii. 


Ticn ob- 
jcclioiis. 

1. Dclibcr- 
nfioii re- 
quires iiii- 
jiurtiulit}'. 



2. Process 
too com- 
plex. 


Objections 
to depen- 
dent sys- 
tems. 

1. Thc)- 
subject 
moral de- 
cisions to 
n reason- 
ing- pro- 
cess. 


2. The 
pood man 
decides 
from a 
sense of 
duty. 


3. Doc- 
trine 
of ntility 
hostile to 
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Men in general are aj)t to consider their own pains 
and pleasures before those of other men ; and this 
propensity must interfere with tliat impartiality 
which the system of utility requires. 

(2.) Again, we may he allowed to doubt 
whether any human being can arrive at such an 
extensive knowledge, as this theory requires, of 
all the consequences of an action, remote and col- 
lateral. Such a knowledge must be regarded as 
beyond the reach of his limited faculties. 


By adopting amj system which rejects the su- 
preme authority of conscience as an original part 
of our moral constitution : 

(1.) We reduce every moral decision to what 
must primarily be a -process of reosoninp, in which, 
from the intricate calculation of consetpiences which 
necessarily arises, there can scarcely fail to be 
differences of opinion respecting the tendency of 
actions, instead of that absolute conviction which 
the subject so iinpei*aiively demands. 

(2.) Again, a conscientious man, in considering 
an action which involves a point of moral duty, 
does not enter upon any such calculation of conse- 
quences. He simply asks himself, is it right 7 
and then decides, according to an impulse within, 
which he feels to be an ultimate element of his moral 
constitution. 

(3.) The doctrine of utility cannot be reconciled 
with the principle of moral responsibility. For 
what we call vice and virtue, must resolve them- 
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selves nito clifFerencos of opinioli respecting wlmt moml trs 
is most expedient in all its consequences remote 
and collateral. The decision being one of extreme ‘ ' 
difficulty, how can we ascribe moral guilt to a 
mere error in judgment respecting an ultimate 
g-ood ? 

O 

(4.) The doctrine of utility is inconsistent with 4. Itncg 
the fact that there are tico classes of actions, in '^cts dis- 
regard to which men’s decisions are very different!)' 
governed. Some actions are (i.) merely expedient^ expedient 
others (ii.1 are absolute!)' riejht. "“‘l 

(i.) In deciding respecting actions of the jfirsf. (i ) Expe 
class, a man carefully deliberates on their tendencies, 
that is their utility to himself or others whose wel- 
fare he has in view : and he reflects on what 
was the result of his conduct in similar cases, 
on former occasions. 

Kegarding actions to which a calculation of 
utility may properly be apjdied, remarkable differ- 
ences of judgment are manifested by men equa^y 
endowed with high integrity and commanding 
talent. Thus the patriotic statesman feels that he 
must bring forward measures calculated to promote 
the good of his country ; but the individual me.a- 
Bures are founded upon expediency or utility ; and 
the same measure null often be described as bene- 
ficial and necessary by some, which is characterised 
as injurious and needless by others ; the advocates 
and the opponents being men of equal ability and 
honesty. 

(ii.) In deciding respecting actions of the scco7«fZ (ii.) Kigh 
class, a man enters into no calculations ; he feels nations, 
an immediate impression that a certain course is 
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5. Concrt 
notion of 
utility 
must l)c 
pained 
from cx- 
licricnoe. 


a. A man 
must rely 
n])on 
others; 


b. Or uiion 
himself. 


vUiht, and a certain other, wrnvtj, Avitliout the least 
reo-artl to their teiuleneies. Every one is con- 
scii)us of tliis (liflerciice. between aelino- from a 
perception of ntility, and from a feeling of obli- 
gation or a sense of duty. 

(5.) Lastly, a coi'rect idea of the utility of any 
action can be derived only from exjjcricncc. 

Hence, on the utilitarian hypothesis, the study 
of the principles of morality wonld consist of a scries 
of observations or experiments, by which valid 
conclusions may be ascertained; it would be neces- 
sary for each individual either {a.) to rely upon 
others for his conclusions, or (h,') to make the 
requisite observations and exi)eriments himself. 

(a.) In the former case he could not fail to per- 
ceive the precarious nature of the basis on which 
he was receiving such important jn’inciplcs. He 
could not fail to observe, that, in other sciences, 
unsound and premature conclusions had ))ccn 
ai^Ived at. How is he to be satisfied that in this 
all-important subject, errors have not also been 
committed? 

(i.) To avoid such uncertainty, he may resolve 
on arriving at the requisite conclusions for himself. 
But here a difficulty occurs. Such investigatious 
would require long time and anxious thought; 
but the period of action cannot be delayed; and 
action itself, as a rule, requires ])romptness and 
decision. The man who trusts to his own investi- 
gations must remain for a long time, perhaps 
always, in uncertainty as to the great moral jirin- 
ciidcs which should govern his conduct. 
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The foundation of all dependent theories of mo- 
rals is the impression that there is nothing right 
or wrong, just or unjust, in itself ; hut that our 
ideas of right and wrong, justice and injustice, 
arise either (i.) from actual law, or (ii.) mutual 
compact, or (iii.) from our view of the tendencies of 
actions, or (iv.) from the loill of God/" 

Immutability of moral distinctions. 

By the iimmitalilitif of moral distinctions is 
meant that there are certain actions wlrich are im- 
mutably right, and which we are bound in duty to 
pei'form ; and certain actions which are immutably 
wrong, apart from any other consideration Avhat- 
ever ; and .that an absolute conviction of this is 
fixed ujion us in the conscience, independently 
of knowledge derived from ai 2 y other source res- 
pecting the will or laws of the Almighty. Tliis 
important distinction has been aptly expressed, 
thus : — Virtuous actions are not right because 
God has commanded them, but God has commanded 
them because they are right. 

Upon our conviction of the existence of a moral 
principle in ourselves and others, is founded that 
mutual confidence which keeps mankind together. 
In order that the confidence should be complete, 
there is also required an impression of uniformity, 
or a conviction that the actions Avhich we disap- 
prove in others, will be condemned in us by the 
7inanimous decision of other men. 

* Tlic origin of riglit, and -i^Tong has been ascribed by some 
directly to the nill of the Deity. According to this vie\c there is 
nothing wrong which might not hare been' right, if God had so 
ordained it. 


Founda- 
tion of de- 
pendent 
theories. 


Immuta- 
bility of 
moral 
distii’C- 
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Uniformity 
of moral 
impres- 
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nn intui- 
tive belief. 


Objections 
to this uni- 
fonnity. 


These ob- 
jections 
answered. 


This 2i7ufo?-}7iiti/ of 77i07-a} feeling aciually exists, 
and must be ranked among onr intuitive beliefs. 

It cannot be ascribed directlj’" to tlie will of 
Godj nor can it arise from any source tliat may be 
influenced by sucli variable elements of man’s 
nature, as judgment, taster feeling, or interest. 

In opposition to the belief in a uniformity of 
moral feeling, cei'tain ethical writers have adduced 
such practices as the encouragement of theft in 
Sparta, and the exposure of the aged among cer- 
tain tribes in India. 

Such instances prove no diversity of moral feel- 
ings : but a difference of ])ractice, arising from 
certain special exigencies, under the influence of 
which the primary moral feeling is, for the time, 
set aside. 

It was not that in Sparta there was an)' absence 
of the usual moral feeling in regard to theft in the 
abstract, — but that tlie cultivation of habits of 
activity and enterprise, which arose from the ])rac- 
tice, was considered as a national object of the 
highest importance, in a small state, surrounded 
by powerful enemies. 

Just so, the individual man may be mi.sled by 
passion or interest to do what h^s sober judgment 
condemns. In so doing, there is no want of the 
ordinary moral feeling which influences other men : 
but he has brought himself to violate this feeling, 
for purposes which he finds desirable ; and then, 
probably, seeks to defend his own conduct to 
himself and others. He has a distinct percei)tion 
of what is right, while he dues what is wrong. 
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There are numerous facts which illustrate this 
principle : 

(a.) Thus even robbers observe to^Yarcls each other 
the laws of honour ; and the fidelit)’- of smugglers 
towards their associates is notorious. 

(&.) In some of the tribes in the South Seas, 
it was found that while they eitcou raged each other 
in pillaging strangers, theft was most severely 
punished among themselves. 

(c.) Those who advocate slavery, rarely attempt 
a broad defence of the institution itself, but gene- 
rally bi’ing forward certain ])alliating circum- 
stances, in order to show that slavery may be 
reconciled with the principles of humanily and 
justice. No attempt is ever made to prove, that 
it is consistent with these principles to tear human 
beings from their country and their kindred, and 
reduce them to bondage. 

VII. Theory of Sympathy — Adam Smith.* 

Dr. Adam Smith propounded an ingenious 
theory, termed the theory of sympathy^ 

According to this theoiy, we do not immediately 
approve of certain actions, or disapprove of Certain 
other actions, Avhen we have become acquainted with 
the intention of the agent, and the consequences of 
what he has dong. All these we might know 
thoroughly without a feeling of the slightest appro- 
bation or disapprobation. It is necessary, before 


* Vide Note Q, Appendix I. 

I Abererombie seems to reg.ard this theory more favorably 
than any of the others to whieh he refers. As it leaves iiii- 
tonchecl the disputed origin of our moral impressions, the previous 
criticisms do not affect it. 


TT 
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any moral sentiment arise, that the mind should go 
through another jn-ocess, that by which we seem 
for the time to enter into the feelings of the agent, 
and of those to whom his notion has relation in 
its consequences or intended consequences, bene- 
ficial or injurious. If, by a process of this kind, 
on considering all the circumstances in which the 
agent Avas placed, Ave feel a complete S5unpathy 
Avith the passions or calmer emotions that actuat- 
ed him, and Avith the gratitude of him Avho AA'as 
the object of the action, Ave approve of the action 
as right, and feel the merit of the agent; our 
sense of the propriety of the action deiiending 
on our sympathy Avith the agent; our sense of 
the merit of the agent on our sympathy Avith the 
object of the action. If our sympathies be of 
an opposite kind, avc disai)prove of the action 
itself as improper, that is to say, as unsuitable to 
the circumstances, and ascribe not merit but de- 
merit to the agent. When avc regard our OAvn 
conduct, AVC, in some measure, reverse this ])rocess: 
avc imagine others sympathisiug Avith us, and avc 
sympathise avIiIi their sympathy. We cousider 
hoAv our conduct Avould apj)ear to an impartial 
spectator. We approve of it, if it be that of Avhich 
avc feel that he Avould approve; Ave disapjArove of 
it, if it be that Avhich Ave feel by tly3 experience of our 
OAvn former emotions, — Avhen avc have ourselves, in 
similar circumstances, estimated the actions of others, 
— would excite his disaj)probation. We are able 
to form a judgment as to our oavu conduct, because 
Ave have previously judged of the moral conduct 
of others, that is to say, have previously sym- 
pathised Avith the feelings of othei’s. 
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Tliis system does not sup]>ly a finidamental rule Criticism, 
of right and -wrong. It a])plics onl}' to the a]i]-)li- 
cation of a principle, not to the origin of it. Otir 
sympathy can never be su])posed to constitute an 
action right or wrong; but it enables iis to apply to 
individual cases a principle of right and wrong 
derived jrom another source; and to clear our judg- 
ment in doing so, from the influence of those selfish 
feelings which are apt to mislead us when we apply 
the principle directly to ourselves. 

In estimating our own conduct, we employ those 
conclusions which we have made with regard to 
the conduct of others, or we imagine others em- 
jdoj'ing them, and consider how our conduct would 
appear to an impartial observer. 

■ • The process by which we view an action, or a Decision 
course of conduct, in another, and then apply the 'i® 
decision to ourselves, is a most important one. others np- 
When the power of moral judgment is obscured, plied to 
in regard to our own conduct, by self-love or ourselves, 
vicious habits, correct judgment is still often pre- 
served respecting the actions of others. It is thus 
that men are led on by interest or jiassion into 
coui'ses of action, which, if viewed dispassionately, 
they would not defend even in themselves; and which, 

•when viewed in others, they promptly condemn. 

Office of Reason. 

We must distinguish carefully between the office of 
fundamental principle, from which actions derive Reason, 
their character of right and wrong, and the con- 
clusions arrived at by reason when it judges of the 
tendencies of actions. 
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1 . Wlien 
cxpcdieucy 
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ed. 
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the affec- 
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concerned. 


3. Where 
it is a case 
of duty. 


e 


Respec- 
tive func- 
tions of 
Conscience 
and Reason 
in cases of 
duty (3). 


4. When 
duties con- 
flict. 


5. "Wlien 
peculiar 


1. In reo-anl to acfiotis xcldch do not involve any 
feeling of moral duty, the office of reason is to 
judge of the expediency of such actions. 

2. In regard to the affections, a process of 
reason is often necessary, not only i*espectlrig the 
best mode of exercising them, but also, in man}’’ 
cases, to decide whether we sliall exercise tliem at all. 

Thus we may feel pity for an unworthy indivi- 
dual, but consider it our duty to resist the affection, 
and reserve our aid for some one more deservinu;. 

3. In cases where a feeling of moral duty is 
involved, reason may still be necessary for enabling 
us to adapt our nreans to the end in view. When 
anxious to promote the welfare of others, or to 
perform some important duty, the aid of reason 
may be necessary for the proper accomplishment of 
our object. 

Conscience, in such cases, produces the intention; 
and Reason suggests the means: these, however, 
do not always harmonize. Thus a man may be 
sound in his intentions, who errs in judgment res- 
pecting the means of carrying them into effect. 
In such cases we attach our feeling of appro- 
bation to the intention only. We expect such 
a man to acquire wisdom from experience. 

4. An exercise of reason is required (a.) in 
cases wliere one duty a])pears to interfere with 
another; (Z».) likewise in judging in particular 
instances, whether any rule of ffiity is concerned, 
or whether we may act simply with a view to ex- 
pediency. 

5. Reason is concerned in certain cases where 
a modification of moral feeling arises from the 
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‘ circumstances in which the individual is jdaccd. cironm- 
Thus llie life of anolher may ho taken awav b}' 
an individual (i.) under the, imj)ulsc ofreventre; or con',i(icr- 
(ii.) in seir-defencc ; or (iii.) by a judire in tlic dis- cd. 
char£ic of Jiis duly. The moral leeliuir in each of 
these cases is ditlerent. 


The above remarks ma}* be thus summarised. 

Our impi'cssioii of rip/if and trron^ is conveyed Ttf'cnpi- 
by a principle in the mind entirely distinct from a 
simple exercise of reason, and the standard of moral 
rectitude derived from this source is, in its own 
nature, tixed and immutable. J3ut there arc cases 
in which an exercise of reason may be employed, 
in referring particular actions to this standard, or 
trying them by means of it. Such a mental pro- 
cess, however, is only to lie regarded as a test a])- 
plied to individual instances, and must not be con- 
founded with the standard to which it is the ollicc 
of this test to refer them. 

Right conduct docs contribute to general utility 
and individual advantage : but tliese results do not 
constitute it right. 

Rightness is founded upon the immntahh: princi- 
ple of moral rectitude: it is perceived by conscience, 
and by the operation of conscience we pronounce 
an action to be right without any reference to its 
consequences, cither to ourselves or others. 



PART IV. 


Duties 
man owes 
to God. 


I. Sense 
of the 
divine 
presence. 


IT. Sub- 
mission. 


The Moral-^ Reeation .subsisting betiveen 
Man and the Deity. 

lYlien VTQ vIG^y man in relation to the Deity, 
the duties to be considered refer eliiefl}' to jmrity 
and devotion. Thej^ may be referred to the fol- 
lowing heads : 

I. There ought to be an habitual effort to cul- 
tivate a sense of.the divine presence, and an habi- 
tual desire to have the whole moral condition re- 
gulated by this imiiression. 

The state of mind which is under the influence 
of the divine presence may be considered under 
two relations: 

(i.) The one referring directly to God. 

This implies an effort to have every desire, 
thought, and imagination of the heart regulated by 
a sense of the ])rcscnce and purity of God, and 
in conformity to his will. 

(ii.) The other to our fellow-men. 

This includes the cultivation of feelings of kind- 
ness and benevolence towai'ds all men ; the love of 
justice, the love of truth, the forgiveness of injuries, 
and the repression of selfishness. 

From these two mental conditions must spring a 
character distinguished alike by (a.) piety towards 
God, and (Z>.) high integrity, benevolence, and ac- 
tive usefulness towards men. 

II. There ouo-ht to be a dutiful submission to 
the appointments of Providence, as part of a great 
system which is regulated b}' infinite wisdom. 
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TIT, There ought to be a sense of moral imper- HI. Sense 
fection and guiltj aiuTa feeling of humility in con- 
sequence. 

This must be a prominent feeling in every one 
who views his own conduct, and his mental emo- 
tions in reference to the purity of God, 

lY. There ought to be a profound sense of IV. Gm- 
gt'atitude and love towards the Deity as the giver titmle. 
of all good, as our daily preserver and benefactor. 

Faith secures Purity and Devotion. 

We will now investigate the means by which 
purity and devotion may be maintained as the 
regulating principles of the whole character. 

This may be effected in two ways, either (i.) by 
an influence directly from God, or (ii.) by a pro- 
cess of the mind itself termed Faith. 

The discussion of the first of these belongs to 
theology ;• the explanation of the latter may be re- 
garded as within the province of ethics. 

Faith is a mental process by which an habitual Faith cha- 
influence of a peculiar kind is produced upon the racterised 
whole character. • 

It is composed of (1) reason, (2) attention, and Analysed. 
(3) a modification of conception. 

(1.) The province of reason is to examine the (i-) Eea- 
truth of the statements or doctrines which are 
proposed to the mind as calculated to act upon 
its moral feelings, 

(2.) It is the office of attention (aided by reason) (2.). At- 
to direct the mind assiduously to the requisite truths, 
so as fully to perceive their relations and tendencies. 
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(3.) By the last pi'ocess (which is analogous to 
conception), they are placed hefore us in sucli a 
manner as to give them real and present existence. 

By these means, trntlis relating to things for 
wliich we have not the evidence of our senses, or 
referring to events which are future, but. fully 
expected to happen, are kept before the mind, and 
influence the moral feelings and the character in 
the same manner as if the facts believed were 
actually seen, or the events expected were taking 
place in our view. 

When the judgment'^ is not properly exercised, 
one of the two following results will ensue : 

(a.) When the impression which is allowed to 
influence the mind has not been received by the 
judgment upon due examination and adeipuite 
evidence of its truth, ejithusiastU) not faith, is the 
result. 

('/j.) An opposite error consists in treating real 
and important truths as if they were visions of 
the imagination, dismissing them without exami- 
nation of the evidence on which they are founded. 

These two errors may he traced to the same 
source. 

In enthusiasm, a fiction of the imagination is 
received and de])ended upon as truth. 

In hasti/ unhelicf, some prejudice or wrong im- 
pression is acted upon, and tlie Iriilh is conse- 
quently rejected. 


Abcrcioinbic rcgunls (he term^ and as s\nn- 

nifins. 
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In both tlie?e cases tlie misapplication of the 
reasoning powers is the same. It consists in pro- 
cecdiiiff iqxm a mere impressum inihout exercising 
the judgment on the (jnestion of its evidence, or on 
the facts and considerations which are opposed 
to it. 


Neglect of 
judgment. 


"When a truth has fully received the sanction of omce of 
the judgment, the second oflice of faith is, hj' 
attention and conception, to keep it habitually ception. 
before the mind, so that it may produce its proper 
influence upon the character. 

The sound exercise of that mental condition Essentinh 
which we call Paith, consists, tlierefore, (i.) in the p°grds''of 
reception of certain truths by tiie judgment; C”-) Fnith.^ 
the proper direction of the attention to their moral 
tendencies; and (iii.) in the habitual influence of 
such truths upon the feelings and the conduct. 

The truths which it is the object of Faith to Truths of 
bring before us, are us follows : Faith. 

1. There exists a moral Governor of the uni- i. There is 

verse, a Being of infinite perfections, and infinite 
purity. oftlicUni- 

From the works of nature, we trace his opera- 
tion as the great First Cause, and infer his bound- 
less power and wisdom, and his independent exis- 
tence. The impression of his moral attributes he 
lias fixed upon our moral perceptions. By the 
aid of conscience, and a simple process of reason, 
we perceive him to be a Being of infinite holiness, 
and of unerring truth and justice. 

2. "We have a firm conviction that God is 2 . God is 
evervwhere present ; that he is the witness, not omnipre- 

^ cpnf 
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only of our conduct, but of tlio tliouo-lits rind ima- 
ginations of the he.art; and that from these our 
moral state is estimated b}' him. 

3. This world is preparatory to another state 
of being, a state of moral retribution, when God 
will be disclosed in all his attributes as a moral 
Governor. 

Harmony of the Moral Feelings. 

Our moral feelings may be divided into three 
classes : 

Isf. — Those which refer to objects of desire, the 
attainment of which brings satisfaction to ovr selves. 

2nd . — Tliose which refer to om fclloxo-mcn. 

?>rd . — Those which refer to the Deity. 

To eaeh of these classes, there correspond certain 
duties. On the due performance of these duties, 
the harmony of our moral feelings depends. 

The following scale of duties will enable us to 
furnish rules for securing the requisite harmony : 

(i.) The most important duties are those whieh 
man owes to God. 

(ii.) Next come the duties which he owes to 
his felloio-mcn : 

(ff.) The most important are those which relate 
to Justice and Veracity. 

(b.) Then come the Domestic duties, such as 
the duties of children to their parents, and parents 
to their children. 

(c.) Then follow the duties of Friendship, Bene- 
volence, and Patriotism. 
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(d.) AAer these come the duties which refer to Hiuics of 
the ordinary avocations of life, sucli as the pursuits 
of business, &c. 

(iii.) Lastly, come the duties which a man owes ('”•) To 
to himself, such for instance, as the acquisition of 
knowledge, the indulgence in a due amount of 
recreation, &c., 8cc. 

A due regal’d must be paid to each of these lljirnmny 
dntics according to their rank in the above scale. 

To begin with the lowest, a man will act unworthi- 
ly ol' his moral nature if he devotes himself c.xclu- 
sively to recreation or amusement. Such a man 
lives only for the present life. 

Again the details of business, however imjiorlant 
in themselves, must not be allowed entirely to 
engross the attention. 

Even benevolent and useful pursuits may be 
indulged in to excess. This will happen when they 
withdraw our attention from the duties which we 
owe to our families and ourselves. Finally, no 
pursuits of any kind must interfere Avifh a man's 
highest obligations, Avith the duties which he owes 
to God. At the same time, attention even to these 
duties must not be alloAVcd to estrange the mind 
from the responsibilities of active life. 
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l^OTE A. — 5. 


1. A Priori Ahgu:ment for the Deity. 


This arOTTnent Las been enforced with £inp:nlar ingenuity 
by Dr. Clarke, whose particular manner of stating it seems to 
have been suggested to him bj- the following passage in 
Ifewton’s Prineij)ia:* “iEternnc est et infinitus, omnipotens 
et omnisciens; id cst, durat .ab a?tcrno in {eternum, et adest 
ab infinite in infinitum. Kon cst mteniitas et infiuitns, sed 
ffiternus et infinitus; non cst duralio et sp.itium, sed durat et 
adcst. Durat semper, et adcst tibique; et e.xistcndo semper 
et ubique, durationeiu et spatium constituit.” Proeecding on 
the same principles. Dr. Claikc argues, that “space and time 
are only abstract conceptions of an immensity and eternity, 
which force themselves into our belief; and, as immensity and 
eternity are not substances, they must be the attributes of a 
Being who is necessarily immense and eternal.” 

2. A Priori Argument for a Future Life. 

The d priori argument for a Future Life will be found drawn 
out at length iu the first ]iart of Butler’s Analogy. 

The following is an outline of the argument: 

Our ])resent e.vperieiicc suggests to us the belief that we 
shall continue to live on in a Future State; for 

I. The changes which we h.avc undergone in our birth and 
in our growth from infancy, m-c as great as any which death 
can bring upon us. 

n. There is an d priori prob.ability that our present 
powers of thought and action 11011 be continued to us after 
death, unless we have some positive reason given us for thinking 
that death will be the destruction of these living powers. 
If there is an idea that death will be the destruction of living 
powers, that idea must arise either (i.) from tJie- reason of the 
thing, or (ii.) from the analogy of Nature. 

* Newton. Princ. Scholium Generalc. It ‘is not c.Tsy to give tho full force of 
tliig passage iu English ; Clarke’s argument represents its meaning ■well enough. 
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(i.) It does not nvisc from the rcasion of the tliutg; for 
Ave do not know whnt death is; wc only know some of its 
phenomena and en'eefs, as tlie dlssoliuion of- skin, hones, &c., 
and all these in nowise imply the (Instruction of an}' living 
jiowers. Again wc do not know on what the oxisloncc of onr 
iiraig powers depends; for wc sec them suspended — in sleep, 
for example, or in a swoon — and still not extinguished. 

(ii.) Neither docs it arise from the (iinilogi/ of Katitre; 
for death removes all sensible proof and precludes ns. conse- 
({uently, from tracing ont any analogy which would warrant us 
in inferring their destruction. Hut while it dcstiaiys the 
sensible proof of the existence of these living powers, whicli 
we had before their death, it surely cannot give ns reason to 
believe that by death they are destroyed. 

III. All presumption of death being the destruction of 
living powers, must go on the idea of their disccrptii)ilify (n c. 
capability of separation). But as consciousness is single and 
indivisible, so is that in which consciousness rc.'ides, and 
therefore it is indiscorptible. But as for our bodies, they are 
mere matter; they are no part of ourselves; and it is as easy 
to conceive wc may exist apart from our bodies ns in them. 

IV. . Human creatures exist in two states: in a state 

of sensation; and secondly, in a state of rellecfion. Now death 
destroys existence as far as regards the former state; but 
there is no presumption that it has the .‘•ame ellect on our state 
of reflection. 


XOTE B. Pogc 12. 


1. ApPETITBS CnABACTEBI.‘=:ED. 

(1.) d’hey t.akc their rise from the body, ami arc common 
to us with the brutes. 

(•2.) They are not constant, bnt occasional. 

(.".) They are accompanied with an nnea‘-y sensation, wliich 
is strong or weak in i)roportiou to the strength or weakness 
of the appetite. 

Beside our natural appetites, v,-e have many nerjuired ono«. 
Such are, an apjretite for tob.icco, for opium, and for intoxicat- 
ing liijnors . — ( Sfcirurt.J 
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2. Appetites and Desires Distinguished. 

The desires proper are distinguished from the appetites by 
the following circumstances : 

(1.) Q'hey do not take their rise from the body. 

(2.) They do not operate periodically, after certain inter- 
vals ; and they do not cease upon the attainment of a 
particular object. — C Stetcarl.J 

3. Classification of Active Principles. 

The division of the active principles of our nature given 
by Abercrombie is, in the main, the same as that given by 
Reid and Stewart, viz., (i.) Appetites, (ii.) Desires, (iii.) Affec- 
tions, (iv.) Self-love, and (v.) the Moral Faculty. 

Reid divides the pi-inciples of action into iltree classes : ^oif of'tue' 

1st . — Mechanical principles, viz., (i.) Habit, and (ii.) Instinct, principiea of 
These produce their effect without any will or intention on 
our part. 

Und. — Animal principles, viz., (i.) Appetites, (ii.) Desires, 
and (iii.) Affections. These require intention and will in their 
operation, but not judgment. 

Under the title of Ajffections, Reid comprehended all those 
active principles whose du-ect and ultimate object is the 
communication of joy or pain to our fellow-creatures. 

According to this definition, resentment, revenge, hatred 
are affections, as well as gratitude or pity. 

Si'd. — Baiional principles, viz., (i.) Self-love .and (ii.) Con- 
science. These are the leading and governing principles to 
which all our animal principles are suboi-dinate, and to which 
they ought to be subject. They can have no existence in 
beings not endowed with reason, and, in aU their exertions, 
requhe not only intention and will, but judgment or reason. 

NOTE C. Page 12. 

Secondary Desires. 

As we have acquired appetites, so also we have acquired or 
jecondary desires. Whatever conduces to the attainment of 

M 
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any object of natural ilesivc, is itself desired on account of its 
subserviency to tins end ; and frequently comes, in process 
of time, to acquire, in our estimation, an intrinsic value. It 
is thus that ■\vealtli becomes, -with man}', an idtimate object 
of pursuit ; altliougb it is undoubtedly valued, at first, merely 
ns the means of attaining other objects. In like manner, 
men are led to desire dress, cquij)age, retinue, furniture, on 
account of the estimation in -which they arc supposed to be 
lield by the public. The origin of these desires is easily 
explicable, on the principle' of Association. — ( Stcivaii.) 


IN^OTE D. Page 13. 


Emui.ation and Ena"y Distinguished. 

The distinction bet'U'een tliese two principles of action is 
-a-ell stated by Butler : “ Emulation is merely the desire 
of superiority over others -with whom we compare ourselves. 
To desire the attainment of this superiority, by the particular 
moans of others being brouglit down below our own level, is 
the distinct notion of En^'y. From whence it is easy to see, 
that the real end which the natural passion Emulation, aiul 
which the unlawful one, Einy, aims at, is exactly the same ; and 
consequently, that to do mischief is not the end of Envy, but 
merely the means it makes use of to attain its end.” 


NOTE E. Page 15. 


1. Appetites not necessarily selfish. 

Appetites, considered in themselves, arc neither social 
principles of action, nor selfish. They cannot be called social, 
because they imply no concern for the good of others. Nor 
can they justly be called selfish, though they be commonly 
referred to that class. An appetite draws us to a certain 
object, without regard to it.s being good for us, or ill. 
There is no self-love implied in it any more than benevolence. 
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We see that, in many eases, appetite may lead a man to "what 
he knows will be to his hurt. It is evident that in every 
case of this kind, self-love is sacrificed to appetite. — ( Reid.) 

2, Natueal"^ Desires not selfish. 

The natural desire.'! cannot, with propriety, he called selfish 
princijjles, though they have commonly been accounted such. 
AVhen power is desired for its o^vn sake, and not as the means 
in order to obtain something else, this desire is neither selfish 
nor soeial. When a man desires power as the means of doing 
good to others, this is benevolence. When he desires it only as 
the means of promoting his own good, this is self-love. But 
when he desires it for its own sake, this only can properly be 
called the desire of power ; and it implies neither self-love 
nor benevolence. The same thing may be applied to the 
desires of esteem and of knowledge. — (Reid.) 


NOTE F. — Page 18 . 


Distributive and Corrective Justice. 

The division of justice into distrihutive and corrective is 
due to Aristotle. 

According to Aristotle, justice was divided into (i.) Uni- 
versal and (ii.) Particular. 

I. Universal justice is the habit of obedience to the fixed 
principles of moral rectitude when considered relatively to 
other’s. 

n. Particular justice is of two kinds : (i.) distrihutive and 
(ii.) corrective. 

(i.) Distributive justice consists in the distribution of pro- 
perty, honours, &c., in the state, according to the merits of each 
citizen. 

(ii.) CoiTectire justice de.als with transactions between man 
and man. It takes no account of individual worth.’]' 

* The Desires incluilcd by Dcid under .this head arc the Desire of power, the 
Desire of esteem, and the Desire of knowledfjc. 

t Aristotle mentions a third kind of particular justice, which he terms Commuta^ 
tirr Juslice, 

Tins Kind of justice regulates the exchange of wealth : the law being, that the 
value of a product varies directly ns the amouut of labour that has been expended 
in producing it. 
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Transactions being -of two kinds, either (a.") voluntary or 
(Z».) involuntary; corrective justice is sub-divided into tAVO 
parts coiTCsponding to these two classes of transactions : 

(a.) Voluntary transactions are selling, buying, lending, 
pledging, boiTOAving, &c. 

(]>.') Involuntary transactions are such as theft, poisoning, 
assassination, and perjurj’, which arc secret ; and others ac- 
companied Avitli violence, as assault, imprisonment, murder, 
robbery, &c. 

SCHEME. 

Justice. 


Umvcrisl. 


r.irlicul.ir. 


Distributive. 


Corrective. 


AVilli rcir.vnl AVith rf'!;;iril 

to Toluu'itrtj to involiintari/ 

trani.iLtioiH traii-'action'. 


NOTE G. Page 24. 


On Promt.ses. 

The Duty of performing Promises is an c.Ntension of the 
Obligation of performing Contracts. A Contract is a Promise, 
sanctioned hy the formalities lehich the law prescrihes, as neces- 
sary to make it valid. It is a Duty to perform Contracts, as 
Avcll its a legal Obligation ; but the Duty is not limited I)y the 
formalities Avhich limit the legal Oblig.-ition. 4’hc legal obliga- 
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tion dcpciicls upon the external form, as well as the intention ; 
but the Duty depends upon the intention and mutual under- 
standing alone ; and therefore the duty of performing 
promises must exist, wherever the mutual understanding 
of the Promiser and Promisee existed. 


The Duties connected with Truth, are those which result 
from the Principle of Truth, viz., (hat wc must conform to the 
universal understanding among men ivhich the use of language 
implies. 

Every mode of conveying a false belief is prohibited by 
this Principle of Truth. This especially applies when we 
convey a belief of our own intention in a matter affecting 
him whom we address, that is, when we make a Promise. 
We are bound by the Duty of Truth to promise only ichal 
we intend to perform. 

But if I have promised what I intended to perform, and 
afterwards change my intention, does it cease to be my 
Duty to perfonn my Promise ? It is plain that it does not. 
To break my promise is to break the understanding between 
the Promisee and me. If a promise were capable of arbitrary 
revocation by the Promiser, it would estal)lish no common 
understanding, and could be of no use in enabling the 
Promisee to regulate his actions. At the time I make the 
Promise I have the power of determining my future actions, 
by retaining my present intention. The engagement I make 
is, that I will retain it ; and this the Promisee must be able 
to reckon upon, in order that the Promise may mean any- 
thing. 

It follows from this, also, that Promises are to be performed 
in the sense in ivhich they were made and received, by the mutual 
understanding of the two parties, at the time. 


Pririciplc of 
Truth, 


Dntr of 

performing 

proniiics. 


Can Promiacr 
change Ins 
intention? 


Sotwc in 
which Pro- 
mises mil'll 
be xicrfurincd. 


NOTE H. Page 34. 


Will and Volition. 

Volition signifies the act of willing and detcimining. 
Will is put indifferently to signify either the power of will- 
ing, or the act. 
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The term Will has verj often a more cxfens'ire meaning, 
•^•hich must be carefully distinguished from that now given. 
In the general division of our faculties into Uii(lc)\staii(l- 
ing and Will, our passions, appetites, and affections arc 
compreliended under the Will ; and so it is made to signify 
not only our determination to act, or not to act, but every 
motive and incitement to action . — ( llciiL) 


NOTE 1 . Page 49. 


On Eight and Wrong in Utilitarianism. 

In the utilitarian system, “ Actions in the abstract arc right 
or wrong, according to their ieiidcncy ; the agent is virtuous 
or vicioiKS, according to his design. Thus, if the cpiestion 
bo, Wliether relieving common beggars be right or wrong? 
we inquire into the (cndcnci/ of such a conduct to the 
piddic advantage or inconvenience. If the question be, 
Whether a man remarkable for this sort of bounty is to bo 
esteemed virtuous for that reason ? we inquire into his 
design whefhor his liberality sprang from charity or from 
ostentation ? ” — ( Paleij.) 


NOTE K. Page ol. 


Life of Mandeyille. 

IMANDEYILLE, EnnxARD Dn, was born at Dorf, in 
Holland, .about the year 1670. He was brought uj) to the pro- 
fession of medicine, and completed his studies and took the 
degree of Doctor of IMedicine in Holland. He afterwards came 
over to England to pracli.“C his profc.=;.sion in London. In 1714, 
I\landeville published a short })ocm, called ‘ 'I’lic Grumbling 
Hive, or Knaves turned Hone.«t,’ to which he afiaiavards added 
long ex])lanatorv notes, and then published the wliolc 
under the new title of ‘ The Fable of the Bees.’ This work 
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exposed i(s utilitor (o inucli obloquy, nnd. besides nieeliiiir 
ivilh many answer? and nttaeks, was donnnnoed injnrion-, 
to morality in a presenlmenl of (be Middlesex eraiid jury, 
in thdy, 1720. In 1728 be jniblisbcd a second jiart of (be 
‘Fable of (be llces,’ in order (o illustrate more fully bi? 
original sebemo. In 1720 bo ])ublisbed a work oalleil ‘Free 
Thoughts on lleliginn nnd in a fev,' years after, another, 
under (be title of ‘ .Vn Juquiiy into the Origin of Honour, 
and Usefulness of Christianity in AVar.' He died on 2 1st 
January, 178!1. 

In the ‘Fable of the Bees, or Private Vico? Public Benefits,’ 
it is IMandeville’s obiccl to sliow (bat national grontnc's- 
depends on the prevalence of fraud and luxnr)- ; and for (bis 
purpose be supposes a “ vast hive of bees," possessing in alt 
respects institutions simil.ar to those of men; be detaiU 
the various frauds, similar to those among men, jiractised by 
boos one upon nnotbor in various jirofcssions ; be shows bow 
the wealth accumulated by moans of these frauds is turned, 
through luxurious habits, to the good of others, who again 
practise their frauds on the wealtln'; and having already 
assumed that wealth cannot be gotten without fraud, and can- 
not c.xist without luxury, bo assumes further, that wealth is 
the only cause and criterion of national greatness. His hive 
of bees having thus become wealthy and great, he afterwards 
supposes a mutual jealousy of frauds to arise, and fraud to he 
b3‘ comnion consent dismissed ; and he again assumes that 
■wealth and luxury- immediately' disappear, and that the gi-eat- 
ness of the society is gone. 

In a chapter entitled ‘An Inquiry into the Origin of floral 
Virtue,’ lllandeville contends that virtue and vice, nnd the 
feelings of moral approbation and disapprobation, have been 
created in men by their several governments, for the purpose 
of maintaining society and preserving their own power. 


NOTE L. Pngc 53. 


Life of Dr. Samuel Clarke. 

CLARKE, Dr. Samuei., was born at Nonvich, on 1 1 th of 
October, 1675. His father, who had held the highest ollices 
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ill tliat city, anil was in comfortable circumstances, iletcrmincd 
to aflorcl 'liim the advantages of a liberal education, and 
accordingly sent him in due time (1691) to Cains College, 
Cambridge, wliere, amid tbe various objects of academic inter- 
est, young Clarke evinced a decided preference for Theology. 
Soon after taking bis degree, be was actively engaged in 
introducing into tbe academic course of study, first, tbe 
pbilosopby of Descartes in its best form, and next the pbilo- 
sopby of Newton, immediately after its first publication. In 
1704 be w.as appointed to preach tbe Boylean Lecture, when 
be chose for bis subject ‘The Being and Attributes of God.’ 
Tbe satisfaction wbicb be gave on this occasion led to bis 
re-election tbe following 3’ear, Avben be read a series of lec- 
tures on tbe evidences of n.atnral and revealed religion. 
These lectures were afterw.ards expanded into the form of 
treatises. Tbe publication of these treatises obtained for him 
European renown as a Cln-istian philosopher, and a more 
substantial reward followed in the preferments •which wore 
liberall}' otlercd to him in bis own Church. Among bis multi- 
farious engagements, be found time for tbe culture of physical 
science, and published a translation of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Latin Treatise on Optics, for wbicb that pbilosopbei' gave him 
a present of £500, with tbe still more valuable addition of bis 
private Iriendsbip. lie died on 7tb May, 1729. llis aim 
tbrougbont bis moral speculations was to controvert the prin- 
ciples of Hobbes. 


NOTE M. Pi/gc 53. 


Life of Willia^i Wollaston. 

M’OLLASTON, Wilt.tam, an eminent moralist and theo- 
logian, who was educated for tbe Cburcb, but having .amjjlc 
means left him by a rich relation, devoted himself to literature, 
llis principal work is ‘ 'fbe Bcligion of Nature Delineated.’ 
Born in Statlordsliire, 1G59; died. 1724. 
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NOTE N. Page 53. 


Life of David Hume. 

HUME, David, was born at Edinburgh, 26th Ami, 1711 ; 
'the youngest chhd of a poor laird of good blood. He was an 
orphan before his education was completed. His guardians 
first thought of the profession of law, but, owing to his 
repugnance, he was absolved from that career, and was placed 
in a Bristol counting-house, where he did not remain long. 
On coming of age he found himself in possession of a small 
property, too small for honorable subsistence in England, 
but large enough for France, and to Rheims he went ; from 
thence to La Pleche, where the Jesuits’ College and Library 
were great attractions to the studious youth ; and there he 
passed several years in solitary study. 

His ‘ Treatise on Human Nature,’ which appeai-ed in 1737, 
was announced as an attempt to introduce the experimental 
method into reasonings on Moral Science. 

In 1741, appeared the first part of his ‘Essays;’ and in 1747, 
■he accompanied General St. Clair, as secretary, in the em- 
bassy to Vienna and Turin. In 1752, he published his ‘Poli- 
tical Discourses ’ and the ‘ Inquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals.’ The appointment of Librarian to the Faculty of 
•Advocates in Edinburgh — the- salary of which he generously 
gave to the poor poet Blacklock — placed at his disposal a 
fine collection of books ; and this suggested the undertaking 
which has long been held as his greatest title to fame — the ‘ His- 
tory of England,’ the first volume of ivhich appeared in 1754. 

Hume died in 1776. Adam Smith in -writing of him says : 
“ Upon the whole, I have always considered him, both during 
his life-time and since his death, as approaching as nearly 
to the idea of a perfectly ■wise and virtuous man, as perhaps 
the nature of human frailty will permit.” 


NOTE O. Page 56. 


Life of . Thomas Hobbes. 

HOBBES, Thomas, was born at Malmesbury, in Wiltshire, 
on the 5th April, 1588, and was the son of a clergyman of 
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tliat town. At the age of fifteen he was sent to iMagdalon 
Ilall, O.xford ; and after he liad gone ihrougli the usual uni- 
versity course, he became in 1G08 private tutor in the family 
of Lord Hardwickc, soon afterwards created Earl of Devon- 
sliire. In IGIO, he went abroad witli liis pupil, Lord Caven- 
dish, and made the tour of France t)nd Italy. After his 
return he rai.xcd much, chielly through the assistance of his 
patron, the Earl of Devonshire, with the men most distin- 
guished at that time for learning, as well as with others con- 
spicuous by their high station. He enjoyed the ftuniliar 
friendship of Bacon, who is said to have been assisted by 
Hobbes in the tramslation of some of his works into Latin, 
and was an intimate associate also of Lord Herbert of Chcr- 
bmy, and of Ben Jonson. Ben Jonson revised for Hobbes 
his first work, the translation of Thucydides, 

This ti-anslation was published in 1G2S. Ilis patron, the 
Earl of Devonshire, had died two yeans before ; and the son, 
Hobbes’s pupil, died in the year in which this translation was 
published. He was so much aflected by this loss, that he 
gladly seized an opportunity of going abroad with the son of 
ah' Cervase Clifton, with whom he remained some time in 
Franco. He returned in 1G31, at the instanee of the Dowager 
Countess of Devonshire, to undertake the education of the 
young Earl, who was then only thirteen. In 1(!34, ho went 
with his new pujiil first to Paris, where he enjoyed tlie friond- 
.shij) of Mersenuo, and pursued the study of natural philo- 
.^ojfiiy; afterwards to Italy, where he became known to Galileo. 
He returned to England in 1G37. Shortly after the meeting 
of the Long P.arliamcnt (November, 1G40), he again went to 
Paris, where in 1G42 he printed privately the ‘ De Give.’ 
About this time he became aerjuainted with Descartes and 
Gassendi. 

In 1G47, Hobbes was appointed mathematic.al tutor to the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles H. ; and he so won the 
afi'ection of the Prince, that though, after the publication of 
the ‘Leviathan,’ Charles, yielding to the opinions of the clergy, 
forbade him his px-csence, he yet always spoke of him in terms 
of the greatest kindness, and when he had been restored to 
his throne (1G60), uiULsked, presented him with a pension 
(£100 a year). 

Hobbes’s two small Treatises, entitled ‘ Human Nature’ and * 
‘Do Corjiore Politico,’ were published in London in IG.70. 

In IGol, he completed in Paris, and published in London, 
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llic ‘Leviathan.’ As this work gave ofTencc to tlic Catholic 
clergy of Paris, Ilohbes was forced to return to Englaud, 
where ho remainccl till his death in 1G79. 

The ‘ Leviathan ’ and the ‘ De Give’ were censured liy Par-- 
liament in 1G66. 


NOTE P.— 57. 


Lite of Be. William Paley. 

PALLY, ‘Wir.LiAM, d. was bom in 1743, at Peter- 
borough, Northaiajitonshire. At the age of si.vtoen he entered 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. The finst two years of his univer- 
sity residence were devoted to pleasure and dissipation. At the 
end of this time, however, he resolved to abandon bis idle 
practices, and enter on a course of severe study. In 17GG, he 
became a fellow of the College, and soon after colleague to 
Dr. Law in his public lectures on Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy, as well as on the ITcw Testament. As a College lec- 
turer and a preacher, he was greatly admired for his sound 
sense, and for his e.xti-aordinary skill in simplifying the most 
abstruse aud difficult subjects. In 17t>2, lie obtained the 
I archdeaconry of Carlisle. In 1785, his ‘ Elements of Moral 
and Political Philosophy’ appeared. It was almost immedi- 
ately adopted as a text book in Cambridge. Ilis other princi- 
pal works are the ‘ Horse Paulina?,’ ‘ The Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,’ and a ‘Treatise on Natural Theology.' He died-' in 
1805. Mackintosh says “his style is as near perfection in its 
kind as any in our language.” 


NOTE Q. Page C5. 


Life of Adaim Smith. 

SMITH, Adam, dl. d., was born at Kirkaldy, in Fifeshire, 
on 5th June, 1723. In 1737, he entered the Univci’sity of Gla.s- 
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gow, •where lie studied under Hutcheson. From Glasgow ho ' 
passed to Balliol College, Oxford, retm'ning to Edinburgh in 
1748. In 1751, he obtained the chair of Logic in the University 
of GlasgO'w, and in the subsequent year, he was nominated to 
the professorship of Moral Philosophy. In 1759, he publish- 
ed his ‘ Theory of hloral Sentiments.’ Eesignin^ his chair in 
1763, he accompanied the young Duke of Buccleuch to the 
Continent. In Paris he met his old companion Hume, and be- 
came acquainted with Turgot and Quesnay. On his return 
to Scotland in 1766, he retired to his native town, and after ten 
years, he produced his celebrated work, on the ‘Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations.’ 

This procured him the appointment' of Commissioner of 
Customs in Scotland. In 1778, he fixed his residence iu 
Edinburgh, where he died on 8th July, 1790. Besides his 
great works, the ‘ Theory of the Moral Sentiments’ and the 
‘ Wealth of Nations,’ he left a few philosophical Essays, among 
which is a precis of the early History of Astronomy. 
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A. 

i\r0I?ALlTY AXD ]\IoiJAL rjIILOSOrilV. 

iVIor.'ditj- or Elliics the science which front'- of !ictiiiii« 
n>! risht or wmn", nii'l which teaches the (hilies of lif-. 
'I’lic Intler part, viz„ tliat referring to duties, has been termed 
Deontology. 

hloral riiilosnphv, as used liy Adam Finith, I'eid, Stewart, 
and others, comprehends all the intclleetual. active, and moral 
faculties of man; the laws by which they nre governed; 
the limits by which they arc contndlcd ; and the means bv 
which they may be improved : it aims at discovering the 
system of human action most agreeable to the intentions of 
the Deity, and most conducive to the happiness of man. 


r>. 

* O.N' Tin: Term j\Iotive. 

The connotation of the tom mntirr (like that of many 
other terms in mental and mond science) is not precisely fixed. 

I'lic following rcin.arks may throw some light upon its difierenl 
meanings : 

“In order to dctcnninc precisely the use of the term mntivr, 7>min[r, 
wo must distinguish between the three following elements; 

(i.) the cxlrrnnl object, (ii.) the iutcninl pritiripir, and (iii.) the 
f title or nfjectioTt of vihul rosultijig from the one being ad- 
dressed to the other. 

“ For example, bread or food of any kind is the c.xtcnial 
object which is adapted to an internal princijile called appetite, 

;md lumber or the desire for food is the internal feeling, uhieh 
is excited by the presentment of the external object to the 
internal principle. 

“ In popular language, the tenn motive might be applied to 
any one of these three. Hut. strictly^ spciddng, the feeling of 
hunger was the motive ; it was that, in the preceding .state of 
mind, which disposed or inclined the agent to act in one way 
rather than in any other. The .satne may be said of motives 
of every kind. In every case there may be observed the 
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external object, tbc internal principle, and tbe resultant state 
or affection of mind ; and tbe term motive ma}’ be applied, 
separately and sviccessivel)’’, to an}' one of them ; but^ speaking 
strictly, it should bo applied to the terminating state or aflcc- 
tion of mind •which arises from a principle of human nature 
having been addressed by an object adapted to it ; because, 
it is this state or aflection of mind ■which prompts to action.” 

The following is Dr. Whewell’s account of motives : 

“ The springs of action (vide p. 26) are the motive powers 
of man’s conscious nature, and might hence be called motives. 
They first put man in motion ; that is, in the state of internal 
motion which leads to intention and will. But in common 
language, the term motive is rather used to designate the special 
object of the intention than the general desire which impels 
us to intend. "When a man labours hard for gain, his spring 
of action being the desire of having, his motive is to get money. 
But he may do the same thing, his motive being to support hi.s 
family, and then his spring of action is his family affections.” 


c. 

On the terms Right, Duty, and Obligation. 

*' ■n'ord right has a very different meaning, according, 
Essay V.,’ as it is applied, to actions or to persons. A 7’ight action is an 

Chill). 3. action agreeable to our duty. But when we speak of the 

rights of men, the word has a very different, and a more arti- 
ficial meaning. It is a term of art in law, and signifies all 
that a man may lawfully do, all that he may lawfully possess 
and use, and all that he may lawfully claim of any other person. ” 


■n’hcwcH, 

M of Mor., 
n. l.,Cli.IV., 

{ SI— S9. 


The terms dntp and obligation are often tiscd ns synony- 
motis ; but for scientific purposes, it may be convenient to 
distinguish between them. The following distinction is dr.awn 
by Dr. Whewell in his Elements of Morality : 

“To a Hight, on one .ride, corresponds an Obligation on the 
other. If a man has a Right to my horse, I have an Obligation 
to let him have it. If a man lias a Right to the fruit of a 
certain tree, all other persons arc under an Obligation to ab- 
stain from appropriating it. 3Icn arc obliged to respect each 
other's Rights. 
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“J^fy OhVigntion is to givo anotlipr tiinii lii' UiL'lit ; ni}’ T>’'tii 
is to do wliiit is rv^ht. Iloiice 73i(/»/ i- a idcr (I'rin llian 
OhU^atioii ; jtisf as flic adjoctivo. is wider (lian llight 

tile sn1)stnnti\o. 

“Duly lias IK) correlative, as OIilij;alinii In ilie corrolali\e 
llijrlit. Wliat it i-> our duty to do, we must ilo liccaU'C it is 
i'lffhl, not hecausc any one can <leniand it of ns. tVe nnv. 
liowover, .spLsik of (liO'C v.-lio are p.irlicularly I'enofited liy 
tlio diseliartre of our dulie- as lin\ine a Mnrnl Cfnii)! upon us. 
A distressed man lias a 'I^loral Claim to be telieved, iii case- 
ill nliieli it is our Duty to relieve liim. 

“The distinctions jiist c.splaincd arc soiiietiiuos evprcsscrl 
by Usine the terms Pcr/<rt Ohli'^ntion and Imprrfrrt Oljli''iiliim 
for OhUputioii and 7J»/// respeelively : and llie lenii' Verfret 
Jh'"fi/ Mul Tmprrft'vt l{ii:h!," for Ji’ii,7i7 an<l ^fortd C'iitiin respec- 
tively. lJut the-e jiliniscs lia\e the inemn eiiieiiei* of malciiiix 
it seem as if our duties arose from the lliirlils of other-; and 
as if duties were only legal Ohligatioiis, with an inferior degree 
of liinding force.” 

There is the fame difi'evcncc between oag/it and otibgrr/, 
that there is between 7)i/tyand Ohli'^ation. “ 1 ovi'ht to do my 
duty, 1 am obliged to give a man bis right." 


Corirlalicc Tenm. 


1. 

Obligation 

... A I’iglit. 

2. 

Duly 

... IMoral claim. 


Otherwise — 


1, 

Perfect ohlignliou 

... Perfect right. 

2, 

Imperfect obligation 

... Imperfect right. 


• A perfect nplit in one mny he c'-ertctl !»> forte, or in enil eociety l>y Hw, 

An imjtrJ /uci right ia one ^^!^Jch may not l>e tloH cnforci.Ml. 

Examples of perfect nglit**. — A imiiN right to liu life, ju r-son, lionsc; for if tlieno 
bo ntt leked, he n)'i> repel llie ntraek by liolenee, or t'lim-sli tin* ng^re-'-or 

bylaw: n mnn's right to his cslab*, furniiiire, clothf nmnev, .uni b) all ordin.arj 
aitklea of properts ; for, i( they bt uijmioudy t.tktu Irom lum, hu inaj comjiel 
the author of the i»3ury to make rc-titution or sili^f.vetion. 

Ex.amplcs of impcijtcl riglits, — A poor ii* irhlKuir bn'* n right to relief; jet if it 
be rcfn«cd Jiirn, lie cannot extort It- A In iiefaelor In*) n right to nliuns ol grali- 
tude Irorn the person ho has oldigetl ; jet, if lie nitet witli none lie rmixt ncquie*ce. 
Children lia\c a nclit to afft-otlou ami nUuntioii from tholr \iarent’i ; nnd parent'^, ou 
their part, to dutv nnd reverema* fr«am their childri n , ji t if thc-o rights be ou < ithor 
side witliholdcu; there is no coinpuWioii by which Ihej c.in bo enforced.— (Arhy ) 


Prhrme to 
iHu-tr.ue the 
abt» e 
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Duties. 








Moral. 

‘ night’ (adjective) is wider than 
Duty „ 

Ought „ 


Legal. 

A Riglit. 

Obligation. 

Obliged. 

O 


D. 

P..vley’s Classification of Duties. 

A man is said to be obliged “ when lie is urged by a violent 
motive resulting from the command of another” (either man 
or God). 

Paley divides datics into the three following classes : 

I. — Those which a man owes to his neighbour, (" rclulivc.J 

II. — Those which he owes to himself. 

III. — Those which he owes to God. 

I. llelativc Ditties . — These arc sub-divided into — 

( a.) Determinate, such as promises, contracts, oaths. 
(h.) Indeterminate, such as charity, gratitude. See. 

(c.) Those which result from the constitntion of the 
.te.res: such as the duties of husband and ivife, the duty 
of parents, the duty of children, &c. 

II. Duties which a man owes to himself . — A man’s dut}' to 
liimself consists in the care of his faculties and the pre.=erv.a- 
tion of his person, and the guarding against tho.se practice.s 
Avhich tend to injure the one or the other. 

III. Duties to God; as for c.vainplc, worship and reverence. 


Promises . — The obligation to keep a promise, according to 
the principle of e.vpcdiency, arises from the circuinst.anco 
that “ contidence in promises, is c.‘:=;ential to the intercouiye 
of human life and the sen.'^c in which a promise is to be 
interpreted is that “in which the promisor apjn-chcndcd, at 
the time, that t!ie promisee received it.” 

Contracts. — The-e are mutual promi=es, and therefore 
governed by the same pi-inciples ; consecjnently, “ whatever is 
c.xpected by one '^idc, and known to be so e.xpcfted by the 
other, is to be deemed a part or condition of tlic contract.” 

Oaths are to be “interpreted and performed in the sense in 
vhich the imposcr intends them.” 
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E. 

]. WlIEWELL ON OFFICES OF CONSCIENCE. 

The -word coitscinu"! implies a reflex attention of the mind 
to its own condition or operation ; a contemplation of what 
we ourselres feel and do. ~\V(ifiel p.ain, hut wo are cnuwion'. 
of impatience. Our consciousness reveals to us, not onlv our 
most secret acts, hut our desires, afl'ections, and intentions. 
Those are the esjiecial ohjects of morality, and wc cannot 
think of them, without considering them as right or wrong. 
"We approve, or disapprove, of what wc have done, or tried to 
do. AVc consider our .acts, external and internal, with refer- 
ence to a moral srandard of right and vrrong. AVc recognise 
them as virttmus or vicious. The Faculty or Habit of doing 
this is Conscience. 

As Scirtirc means Knoichclge. Conscience etymologically 
mems Scl/-hnoivic(lgc ; And such is the meaning of the word 
in Latin and French, and of the corresponding word in 
Greek; {conscieiUia, conscience, syncidcsis). But the Eng- 
lish word implic.s a Itloral Standard of action in the mind, as 
well as a Consciousness of our own actions. It may he con- 
venient to mark this distinction of an internal l\Ioral Standard 
as one part of Conscience : and Self-knowledge, or Conscious- 
ness, as another part. The one is (he Internal Law; the 
other the Internal Accuser, AA'itness, and Judge. 

This distinction was noted by early Christian moralists. 
They teitned the former part of Conscience, Sr/nlcrcsis, the 
internal Repo'itorj' ; the latter, Si/ncidcsis, the internal 
Knowledge. AA'e may term the former. Conscience as Law ; 
the latter, Conscience as AA^itness. 

Conscience as Law, is established by sucli a culture of our 
Eeason as enables us to frame or to accept Rules wliicli are 
in agreement with the Supreme Law ; and by the agreement 
of our Jloral Sentiments with .such Rules. 

The offices of Conscience as Witness, Accuser, and Judge, 
cannot easily be separated ; for to be conscious of having 
done an act, to question its character, and to know that it is 
■wrong, are steps which usually follo'W close upon each other. 
Yet these steps may often be distinct. The moralists who 
distinguish the Synteresis from the Syneidcsis, represent the 


WIni I*- Con- 

PCit'Rrc ? 


Prntrresi* 

SyncidC'^is 


ConccjCRCo 
the Lav>. 


CoTT^cicncf' 
the Witnes?, 
&c. 
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Con'cionco, 
the Punisher. 


SciiEjrz to 
lUii'trato tho 
Rbo\ C. 


acts of Conscience as expre.'isetl b}' tlic llireo members of a 
Syllogism ; of ■which the first contains Jhe Lan\ tlie second, 
the Wiiuesx, the third, the Judgment. As an example, we 
may take this Syllogism ; 

lie who dissembles, transgresses the Duty of Truth. 

I have dissembled; Therefore I have transgressed the Duty 
of Truth. 

We may also note a further otTice ascribed to Conscience. 
Conscience inflicts punishment for the ofl’ences it condemns. 
For Self-accusation and Self-condemnation bring with them 
their especial pains. Eepcntance is sorrow; Remorse is a 
pang, a torment. Tran.sgression lies like a weight on the 
Conscience, and makes it feel burdened and oiiprcssed. 


1. Conscience as Law, ( Spnteresis.) This is the internal 
Moral Standard. 

2. Conscience as Witness, ( Syncidesis.) It acts as internal 
Accusei’, Witness, and Judge. 

3. Conscience as Punisher. 


[WIIEWELL, Rny. WirmiAM, n. n., (!>. 17!)4— d. 18GG), 
was INIaster of Trinity College, and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, in the University of Cambridge. II is principal 
Philosophical Works are: ‘A History of the Inductive 
Sciences;’ ‘ The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences ;’ ‘The 
Elements of hlorality ;’ ‘Lectures on the History of Moral 
Philosophy in England.’] 

2. Butler on authority of Conscience. 

Butler has shown that the alleged strength of our passions 
is no real reason for yielding to them ; there being within us 
a higher principle, namely conscience, whose nulhority out- 
•R-eighs their sti’cngth. {Vide p. 101 — 3. Plato’s view.) 

He considers the nature of man as con^i^-ting partly of 
various appetites, passions, aficctions, and partly of the prin- 
ciple of retlection or conscience. Leaving out all considera- 
tion of the relative strength of these clement*-', it is .shown 
that conscience has a natural superiority over the pa.ssions 
and appetites. 



This Diss : is 
cldejlii taken 
from Stew- 
nn's Outlines 
of Mor. ITiil. 
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nre but tlie shadows of tliose arcliotypal essoncos wliicli oxisf * 
in heaven, and which were revealed to the ,soul Itefore it 
became imprisoned in the body.] 


F. 

Opinions of the Ancients Conceening the 
SmmuM Bonuji oe Sovereign Good. — 

These opinions may ho all reduced to three ; those of the 
Epicureans, of the Stoics, and of the Peripatetics. 

1st . — Accordiiifr to Epicurus, bodily pleasure and pain 
are the sole ultimate objects of desire and aversion ; and 
everything else is desired or shunned, from its supposed 
tendency to procure the former, or to save us from the 
latter. Even the virtues are not valuable on their own 
account, but as the means of subjecting our pleasures and 
pains to our own power. 

The pleasures and pains of the mind arc all derived (in 
the system of this philosopher) from the recollection and 
anticipation of those of the body ; but these recollections 
and anticipations are represented as of more value to our 
happiness, on the whole, than the pleasure^: and ])ains from 
Avhich they arc derived; for they occupy a much greater 
proportion of life, and the regulation of them dej)ends on 
ourselves. Epicurus, therefore, placed the Supreme Good 
in case of body and tranquillity of mind, but much more 
in the latter than in the former ; insomuch that he aflirmed 
that a wise man might preserve his happiness under any 
degree of bodily suffenng. 

2n(I . — The Stoics placed the Supreme Good in rectitude 
of conduct, without any regard to the event. 

Virtue, they said, is the only absolute good : Vice, is the 
only positive evil ; everything else is morally indilfercnt, 
possessing only a relative value, which renders it in a g-reater 
or less degree capable of becoming an object of choice, of 
avoidance, or simply of toleration. 
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^ Zrd. — The Peiipatetics also admitted that virtue ought to 

be the law of our conduct, and that no other good was to 
be compared to it; but they did not represent it as the 
sole good, nor affect a total iudiffcrence to things external. 
Aristotle regarded happiness as the highest end of all human 
action. He made happiness consist in the active development 
of virtue, such development being secured by favorable exter- 
nal conditions. 


Epicureans. — Their school was founded by Epicurus. 

Epicuetjs was born, n. c. 342, in Samos. In the thirty- 
second year of his age he opened a school at jNIytilene. 
Hot satisfied, however, with the narrow sphere there afforded 
him, he repaired to Athens, purchased a pleasant garden, 
where he took up his residence, and taught liis philosophy ; 
and hence bis ^sciples were called the philosophers of the 
garden. He spent the remainder of bis life at Athens, sur- 
rounded by numerous friends and pupils. His mode of living 
was simple, temperate, and cheerful. He died in 270, after 
a long and painful iUness, which he endured with patience and 
courage. 

Stoics. — Their school was founded by Zeno. 

Znxo was a native of Cyprus. He taught at Athens, about 
D. c. 200. His school was established in the Stoa or Porch, 
which was adorned with fresco paintings of the battle of .Mara- 
thon. From this Stoa the school derived its name. The Stoic 
philosophy was much cultivated at Home. Seneca, Epictetus, 
and the illustrious M. Aiu-elius Antoninus were the brightest 
ornaments of Homan Stoicism. 

Peripatetics. — Their school was founded by Aristotle. 

Aristotlc was born at Stageira, n. c. 384. He pursued 
his studies at Athens, where he was a pupil of Plato. In 
n. c. 333, Ire set up a school of his own in the Lyceum 
at Athens. Here he drew together a large number of 
distinguished scholars, to whom he delivered lectures on 
philosophy in the shady walks {periputi,) which suiTounded 
the Lyceum; hence the name peripatetic, which has been 
applied to his school. Being»accuscd of impiety, he with- 
drew from Athens, and died very shortly after at Ghalcis 
in Eubcea, n. c. 322. 


For ftc- 
eonnt of vir- 
tue, IK 42. 


Epicureans. 

Life of Epi- 
curus. 
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Peripatetics. 
Life of Avis- 
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G. 

The General Definition of Virtue. 

Duties all agree with cacli other in one coininon quality, 
that of being obligaiovif on i-afional and voluntaiy agents ; and 
they are all enjoined by the same authorit}’; — the authority of 
conscience. Our various Duties, therefore, are but diderent 
articles of one law, which is properly expressed by the word 
virtue. 

The same word is employed to express the moi-al excellence 
of a character. When so employed, it seems properly to 
denote a confirmed hahit of mind, as distinguished from good 
dispositions operating occasionally. TIic characters of men 
receive their denominations of Covetous, Voluptuous, Ambiti- 
ous, &c., from the particular active iirinciple which prevailingly 
inllncnces the conduct. A man, accordingly, wlioso ruling or 
habitual principle of action is a sense of Duty, or a regard to 
what is Right, may be projierly denominated ^'irtuous. — 
( iSlcwart.J 


11 . 

Of an iVi^IRIGUITV IN THE 'WORD.S liIGIIT AND 
Wrong, Virtue and Vice. 

The epithets Right and Wrong, Virtuous and Vicious, arc 
a]i])licd sometimes to external acts, and sometimes to the in- 
tentions of the agent. 

'J’he distinction made by some moralists between Absolute 
and Relative Rectitude, was introduced, in order to oliviate 
the confusion of ideas which this ambiguity has a tendency to 
produce. 

An action may be said to be Absolutely right, when it is in 
every respect suitable to the circurnstaiiccs in which (he agent 
is jdaced. 

An .action may bo .‘jaid to b(^ Relatively right, when the in- 
tentions of the agent are .«ineerely gom! ; vlicllier his conduct 
be suitable to his circumstances or not. 
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fiicnlty. Self-love, or a prudential reaavd to our own happiness, 
is not inconsistent -with virtue. The moral obligation to do 
i-ight is based upon the authority of conscience, the supreme 
moral faculty. 

The various branches of our duty, which result from our 
active powers, are the following : 

1. Our duty to our Creator. This involves three great prin- 
ciples, namely, the existence of a Deity, llis moral attributes, 
and the immortality of the soul. 

2. The duties we owe to our fellow -men, viz,, Benevolence, 
Justice, and Veracity; the last including Candour and Up- 
rightness of Character. 

3. The duties we owe to ourselves, such as Prudence, 'L'em- 
perance, and Fortitude. 

Tlie system of Stewart is nearly identical with that of Reid ; 
both Reid and Stewart systematic.ally worked out the scheme 
of human nature suggested by Butler.] 



QUESTIONS 

On Ahcrcromhir’s “ Philosopkii of the I\[or<it 
Feclinfjsp 

1. Cliavacterise man (1) intellectiiany. and (2) 
morally. 

2. What is Gssential to a well-regulated men- 
tal constitution ? 

3. Discuss the importance of moral science. 

4. What peculiar means of information have 
we in moral science ? 

5. Trace the analogy between intellectual and 
moral First Truths. 

6. Classify and examine the moral First Truths. 

7. Show that First Truths arc not due to Re- 
velation, nor to Logical Processes. 

8. What evidence is there for the uniformit}’- 
of moral distinctions ? 

Show tbe importance of recognising certain fun- 
damental principles of rectitude in ourselves and 
others. 

9. What elements enter into the constitution 
of man as a moral being ? 

Among these elements which are to be regard- 
ed as primary principles of action ? 

10. Enumerate the active iH’incqdes : why are 
they termed active ? 

11. What are the passive emotions? Examine 
their mode of operation. 
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Pakt I. 

12. Define desire ; and classify llio desires. 

13. Define and characterise the Appetites. 
How do the Appetites differ from the other Desires ? 

14. Describe Avarice. 

15. Distinguish between the Desire of Power 
and the Desire of Sai^eriority. Show liow eacli of 
tliem operates as a motive j^rincijfic- 

16. Characterise the Desire of Esteem. 

17. Distinguish between Pride and Vanity. 

18. Charaeterise the Desire of Knowledge. 

19. Examine the Desire of Moral Improvement, 
and describe the mental condition which springs 
from it. 

20. Define the limits within which the several 
desires should be gratified, in order to produce a 
sound moral condition. 

21. Select any two of the desires, and show in 
what respects their tendencies arc beneficial, or the 
tlie contrary. 

22. Define an Affection. 

23. Distinguish between Desires and Affections. 

24. How do the Affections opci’atc, and what 
important purpose do they serve ? 

25. Classify the Affections. 

26. On whatgi’ounds is Justice included amono; 
the Affections ? 

27. What are the three classes of rights ■which 
form the basis of natural jurisprudence ? Of ■what 
nature are those principTcs of justice which vary 
in different countries ? 
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28. In wliat clocs the sense of justice consist ? 

29. What are the moral obligations that flon' 
from a sense of justice ? 

30. In what does Integrity or Honesty consist ? 

When the interests of otliers are affected, what 

should be the 7'ulc, and what the tesi of our con- 
duct ? 

31. Whence arises the Right of Personal Li- 
berty, and to what restrictions is it liable ? 

32. How is a due regard for the reputation of 
others to be secured ? 

33. Under what circumstances might a person 
(A.) be required to make a statement prejudicial to 
another (B.) ? 

By what rules should A. guide his conduct in 
such cases ? 

34. What constitutes Candour, and to what is 
it opposed ? 

35. State how injury may be done to the moral 
principles of others. 

36. What two objects are promoted by the due 
exercise of Compassion and Benevolence ? 

37. Does vic7-it necessarily belong to the exercise 
of the benevolent affections ? Give reasons for 
your answer-. 

38. Under what heads does Abercrombie treat 
of the benevolent affections ? 

39. How does Justice differ from Benevolence? 

40. How is Benevolence to be exercised to- 
wards the reputation of others ? 
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41. Benevolence towards the feelings of others — 
What docs this include ? 

42. How does a confidence in the veracity of 
mankind affect all social dealiniTs ? 

43. What arc the essentials of Veracity ? 

44. Distinguish between Scei)ticisin and Cre- 
dulit}’ ? 

45. What constitutes accuracy in the statement 
of facts 9 

Characterise Direct Fallacy. 

Show that a statement, literally true, may yet 
be related in such a way as to convey an erroneous 
impression. 

46. Define Sincerity, and contrast it with its 
opposite. Give exam]iles in illustralion. 

47. Characterise Hypocrisy and Flattery. Dis- 
tinguish between Simulation and Dissimulation. 

48. Friendship, Love, Gratitude — in what do 
these three affections consist? 

49. Define Patriotism, and indicate its sources. 

50. Enumerate the Domestic Afiections. 

51. What are the Defensive Affections, and 
what is their proper object? What objection may 
be urged against the classification of Affections as 
hcnevoli nt and malevolent ? 

52. Is punishment in the case of public offend- 
ers, retributive or preventive, or both? What 
precautions arc necessary in carrying out such 
imnishments? 

53. When arc the Defensive Affections exercised 
in an unwarranted manner? 
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54. DiscuPs the influeticc produced upon the 
exercise of the Alfectlons by Attention. 

55. Analyse Sj’inpath}’', and examine its use. 

56. “ The principle of Self-love brought into 
action by Sympathy, should be the lest, not the 
rule of our conduct,” Explain this, and state upon 
what the rule of conduct rests. 

57. Familiarity with distress lessens otir sym- 
pathy at beholding it, and so tends to produce in 
us an indifference about relieving it. How is the 
consequent tendency to moral detenoration to be 
counteracted? 

58. What influence should Habit exercise upon 
the Affections? 

59. How does Moral A 2 )probation operate upon 
the Affections? 

60. What part of our jihysical system is ana- 
logous to the emotive jmrt of our moral system? 
Illustrate your ansAver, 

61. ShoAv that thei’e is a coinjAcnsating poAver 
among the affections I)y which they act as cliecks 
on each other, 

62. Expatiate on the hapjAiness Avhich accrues 
to the indiA’idual from a due regulation of the 
Affections and Desires. 

63. Define Self-love. 

Distinguish between Prudence and Selfishness. 

64. Hoav does Self-love differ from Selfishness? 
What is the tendency of a rational tSelf-love ? 

65. What is the jjroper office of Self-love 
A’iewed as a jArincijAle of moral action? 
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6G. Examine the gTatification derived from a 
sound and rational Self-love. 

G7. Plow is the principle of Self-love distinct 
from Conscience, and what practical importance 
does the distinction involve? 

G8. “ A certain balance between Self-love and 

the Affections is essential to a sound moral condition.” 
Enlarge upon this remark, and show how the 
balance, when destro 3 'ed, may be restored. 

G9. Examine and illusti-ate the effects of Self- 
love when deranged in its exercise and objects. 


Part II. 

70. Define Will. 

71. Analyse and explain the mental process 
which terminates in volition. 

72. What are the in ovinrj powers in our nature? 

73. Wliat are motives? Enumerate and cha- 
racterise the princiiial motives. 

74. What circumstances are rcfjuired for the 
uniform operation of motives on the will ? 

Illustrate fully the uniform relation between mo- 
tives and actions. 

75. Docs Self-love belong to the movAnej or 
ih'fcrmining principles of man's nature? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

7G. Explain the fact that men’s wills are dif- 
ferently influenced, although the .same motives arc 
licforc them. 

«r 
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77. "What are tlie three characters described 
by Abercrombie in order to illustrate the influence 
of moral causes upon human conduct ? Show how 
far the actions of the individuals in each case may 
be relied upon. 

78. '\Yhat hnoxolcdgc is required for the due 
regulation of the 'Will? 

79. Indicate the sources from which a know- 
ledge of God’s attributes is derived. 

80. Discuss the influence of Attention upon 
the Will. 

81. Dully analyse the mental process which 
must precede right action. 

82. State the result as regards action : 

(i.) When the inclinations are not regulated 
by moral causes. 

(ii.) When the moral causes are allowed to 
prevent wrong action^ but the inclination is still 
cherished. 

(in.) When wrong action is prevented, not by 
conscience, but by cei'taiu inferior motives, the 
inclination as before being cherished in opposition 
to conscience. 

83. What is Passion ? 

84. In what cases may Moral Harmony be 
destroyed without any wrong action being com- 
mitted? 

85. Define a Moral Habit. 

86. Why are good habits morally praiseworthy, 
and in what does the guilt of bad habits consist? 

Q 
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87. How may injurious moral habits be best 
corrected? 


Part HI. 

88. What is the Moral Princijdo, and what 
evidence is there of its existence ? 

89. Define the province of Conscience^ and 
explain how Conscience acts. 

90. Trace the analogy between Conscience and 
Reason. 

91. Contrast the feelings which always accom- 
pany our moral judgiiients witli tliose which arc 
derived from a mere process of reasoning. 

92. Investigate the effect produced upon the 
Desires, the Affections, and tlie Conduct respec- 
tively when the controlling influence of Conscience 
is suspended or lost. 

Does moral derangement necessarily imiiair tlic 
judgment? 

93. How do we infer — 

“(a.) That God is One Being, Infinite, Self- 
existent, and Eternal ? 

(Z».) That He is endowed with Wisdom and 
Benevolence? 

(c.) Tliat He possesses Moral Attributes? 

94. State briefly the considerations that pre- 
sent themselves when man is viewed in relation 
to God. 

95. Characterise the process by which, in in- 
dividual instances. Conscience ceases to be the re- 
gulating principle of the character. 
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96. From tlie truths couA'cyed to our minds 
respecting the Deitj'. cei'tain emotions naturally 
arise, of which He is the object. Specify the- 
truths and the corresi^ondiug emotions. 

97. Investigate the conditions necessary for 
securing the moral harmony of the mind. 

98. Trace the menial process which must be 
gone through in oi’der that moral truths may pro- 
duce their due influence on the character and con- 
duct. Point out what part of this ])roccss is volun- 
taiy : when this part is neglected, what is the result? 

99. Classify Duties. 

100. Discuss the influence produced on our 
moral judgments by Attention. 

101. How far is man responsible for his Belief? 

102. Explain and illustrate the important re- 
lation existing between our moral emotions and 
certain voluutai'y mental processes. 

103. What is the fact for which drpendent 
Moral Theories seek to account, and in what do 
they all agree ? 

lO-t. What is involved in the simple idea ^f 
virtue or vice, as aj^plied, (i.) to the act, and (ii.) 
to the agent? 

105. What two rival hypotheses have been 
adopted to account for the origin and nature of 
moral distinctions ? 

106. What is the Theory of Mandeville, and to 
what objections is it open? 

107. Explain the iMutual Compact Theory. 

108. • State and criticise the Ethical Theories of 
Hume and Hobbes. 
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109. '\Yliatmodification of the Utilitarian Theory 
did Paley introduce, and -what are the peculiar 
characteristics of his system ? 

110. How does Ahercromhie criticise Paley ’s 
ethical system ? 

111. State the principal objections that may be 
uro:ed against the doctrine of Utility. 

112. What moral facts may be adduced to show 
that the decisions of conscience are indc 2 )endcnt of 
aii}^ reasoning jirocess ? 

113. What is meant by the immutability of 
moral distinctions ? 

114. Should the Moral Law be deduced from 
the nature or from the will of God ? 

Justify your answer. 

115. How may it be shown that such eccentri- 
cities of 2 )ractice, as the encouragement of theft 
in Sj^arta, and infanticide in India, j^rovc no diver- 
sity of moral feeling ? 

116. The abnormal practices of certain nations 
ha<re been adduced to overdirow the belief in a 
uniformity of moral feeling. Give instances of 
such practices, and refute the arguments founded 
on them. 

117. Describe the Ethical Theory of Adam 
Smith, and point out its defects. 

118. Examine the function of in judging 

of the tendencies of actions according as they do 
or do not involve a feeling of moral duty. 

119. What should be the standard, and what 
the test of moral rectitude ? 
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120. Point out the leading relations that man 
sustains to God and to his fellow-incn respectively. 
How must these relations be adjusted to secure a 
proper condition of the moral feelings ? 

121. Is the harmoii)'^ of the moral feelings 
consistent with an exclusive devotion to the affiurs 
of the present life, or with an exclusive devotion 
to religion ? 

Give reasons for your answer. 


Part IV. 

122. Examine what should be the condition of 
the heart and mind when man is regarded as under 
the immediate inspection of the Deity. 

123. Analyse Faith. 

What is necessary for the sound exercise of 
Faith ? 

124. Faith is a mean between two mental im- 
perfections. Explain these imperfections, and show 
that they both have a kindred origin. 

125. What are the truths which it is the imme- 
diate object of Faith to bring before us ? 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS.^^ 


1. How do Mental and Moral Science differ ? 
What is the object of Moral Science ? ■ Into what 
two parts is it divided ? 

* ilany of tliesearc taken from the Calcutta University Calemlars. 
The same -question has been sometimes inserted more than once 
under different forms; — this has been done purposely, as students 
arc often puzzled when questions are stated in tenns with which 
they are not familiar. 
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2. Show that there are certain articles of belief 
whicli arise as primary principles with an imme- 
diate feeling of conviction in our moral constitu- 
tion. 

3. State the effects of each of tlie Desires. 

4. Show that tlie Appetites arc not selfish. 

5. Why do we value disinterested conduct in 
the exercise of the Affections ? 

6. What is the difference between the rule and 
the itltimate ground of moral rectitude ? Wliat is 
the true ultimate ground ? 

7. Among which of our active powers would 
you place the pass207is 9 

8. In what does Attention consist ? "M'liat aid 
may it derive from tlie Imagination ? Wliat in- 
fluence has it ill moral decisions ? 

9. What effect ouglit a consideration of tiic 
moral relation which exists between man and the 
Deity to iiave on our moral feelings? 

10. Wliat subjects principally are treated of 
in iNIoral Philosoifiiy ? 

11. Give a list of the active and moral prin- 
ciples, classifying them as those which govern, and 
those Avhich require to be governed. 

12. What is meant by the Selfish System ? 
What objections may be urged against it? 

13. What is meant b}* Utilitarianism? 

14. 'What is meant by Ilight, :ind what by Ob- 
ligation ? What relation have they to each othei- ? 

15. State the chief grounds on which human 
free agenev has been denied. 

Ifi. Distinguish between Corrective and Dis- 
trilnitivc Justice. 
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17. Befine Self-love as a rule of action. How 
far can it possess a moral value? 

18. A person refrains from committing an act 
which he knows to be wrong, because its discovery 
would bring disgrace ou him. Another person 
refrains from the same act, because, though it 
woidd bring present gratification, the recollection 
of it would be painful. 

^Vliat is the guiding principle in each case ? 

19. State some of the chief impressions cal- 
culated to act as moral causes, in determining the 
volition. 

20. Prove the existence of conscience in all 
men. 

21. Whence arises moral obligation, from the 
nature of virtue? from the will of God? or fi’om 
both? Give reasons for your opinion. 

22. Among the theories of mor.als, which of 
the systems referred to by Abercrombie, do 3 *ou 
consider the best? which, the worst? in what docs 
he consider the best of them defective ? 

23. Distinguish between Desire and Will. 
What relation do they bear to each other, to the 
Peelings, and to the Intellectual Powers ? 

24. Give a brief account of the principal 
theories of morals, classifying them under the two 
heads of “ Disinterested ” and "Selfish;” or ac- 
cording as they affirm or deny the reality of moral 
distinctions. 

25. ‘ By what means can we influence our Peel- 
ings ? 
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If, for example, it ■v^'el•e our wish to call up 
within us the feeling of compassion for any one 
in distress, Avhat steps could Ave adopt to accom- 
plish that object? 

2G. State briefly what you consider the due 
regulation of the moral feelings to consist in, and 
mention any circumstances that might lead to their 
derangement. 

27. “ He Avho grieves at his own abstinence, 
is a voluptuaiy.” Explain fully the import of this 
assertion. 

28. Distinguish the Utilitarian Tlicory of Mo- 
rals from the Selfish Tlieoiy. 

29. Contrast the Feelings wliich arc always 
conjoined with our moral judgments Avilli those 
Avhich accompany any merely scientific judgment, 
or any judgment which is derived from a mere pro- 
cess of reasoning. 

30. Show how the desire of Approbation, 
Avhen properly regulated, is calculated to produce 
a higlily beneficial influence, and state some of 
the evils resulting from a perverted use of this 
feeling. 

31. Contrast the control or voluntary power 
Avhich we can exercise over any of our intellectual 
processes Avith that Avhich avc can exercise over our 
J’cclinys. 

32. State and examine Paley’s definition of 
Virtue. 

33. “ Conscience is like a British Judge, Avlio 
docs not make, but only declares, the laAV.” — Sterne. 
Examine this vicAA'. 
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^ 34. By Avlioin. and in what way. was tlie term 

^ Moral Sense ’ first introduced ? 

35. Explain the terms ‘ Dependent ’ and ‘ Inde- 
pendent’ as employed to chai'actcrise ctliical sys- 
tems. 

Distribute the following moralists according to 
that division : Plato, Ilohbcs, Butler, Paley, 
Hume, Clarice. 

36. N.ame, as many as you are able, fif the lead- 
ing writers on Ethics, with any leading ])eculiari- 
ties of their respective systems. 

37. State the ])rincipal Veasons in favor of the 
moral duty of truth. 

38. Explain perfect and imperfect rights, 

39. Illustrate the iiniformity of sequence of 
motives and actions in the human will, 

40. Specif}' the particular duties coming under 
the head of justice. 

41. Enumerate and define the four cardinal 
virtues. 


Thacker, Spink, i: Co.’e 1-1, Fancy Lane. 




